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MEMOIRS  OF  JOHN  ROGERS,  M.  A.  OF  WADHAM  COLLEGE,  OXFORD. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  John  Rogers,  minister  of  Chacomb 
in  Northamptonshire — bom  April  25,  1610.  He  was  for  some  time 
preacher  at  Middleton  Cheyney  in  that  county,  and  afterwards  at 
I^ieigh  in  Kent.  Thence  he  was  sent,  by  order  of  parliament,  to 
Bernard  Castle,  in  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  where  he  settled  in 
1644,  and  continued  till  March  2,  1660,  when  he  removed  to  Crog- 
iin,  where  the  act  of  uniformity  found  and  ejected  him.  He  often 
spoke  with  pleasure  of  Mr.  Wheatly  of  Banbury  as  .his  spiritual 
father.  When  he  came  to  Bernard  Castle  he  made  out  a  list  of  tbe 
number  of  souls  in  his  parish,  which  were  about  2000.  He  took  an 
exact  account  who  of  therh  were  persons  of  knowledge,  and  who 
were  ignorant;  who  were  fit  or  unfit  for  the  Lord’s  table,  &c.  Those 
who  were  ignorant  he  conversed  much  with,  gave  thein  good 
books,  catechised  and  instructed  them,  till  he  thought  them  quali¬ 
fied  for  that  sacred  ^lemnity.  He  took  great  care  of  poor  children, 
that  they  might  not  be  trained  up  in  ignorance  and  idleness.  He 
was  much  respected  by  sir  Henry  Vane  and  his  son,  whose  seat 
at  Raby  Castle  in  that  neighbourhood  gave  opportunity  for  frequent 
conversation.  As  an  old  acqusuntance,  he  afterwards  waited  upon 
young  sir  Henry  when  imprisoned  in  the  tower,  for  his  concern 
in  the  death  of  Charles  I.  and  found  him  resolute,  and  not  sensible 
of  any  crime.  In  those  times  of  confusion,  when  soldiers  often  be¬ 
came  preachers,  an  officer  of  note  then  quartering  in  the  town, 
sent  to  Mr.  Rogers  to  demand  the  use  of  his  pulpit,  bidding  him 
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refuse  at  (lis  peril.  But  Mr.  Rogers,  instead  of  complying,  desired 
to  know  >who  gave  him  authority  to  preach;  saying,  “  that  the  mi¬ 
nisterial  office  was  very  distinct  from  the  military;  and  that  there¬ 
fore,  though  the  soldiers  kept  the  town,  he  resolved  to  guard  the 
pulpit.”  tie  was  a  zealous  observer  of  the  Lord’s  day,  and  always 
opposed  the  driving  of  cattle  through  the  town  on  that  day.  He  had 
some  difficulty  with  the  quakers,  who  much  increased  thereabouts; 
but  his  carriage  was  so  engaging,  that  even  many  of  them  could 
not  forbear  giving  him  a  good  word.  He  was  given  to  hospitality, 
and  was  indeed  the  Gaius  of  those  parts,  entertaining  all  ministers 
and  Christians,  who  passed  that’way,  with  great  openness  and  free¬ 
dom.  His  removal  to  Croglin,  after  he  was  ejected  at  Bernard  Cas¬ 
tle,  was  by  the  procurement  of  lord  Wharton.  And  though  he  was 
ejected  there  also,  yet  he  kept  his  temper  and  moderation.  He  was 
of  a  catholic  spirit,  and  a  great  enemy  to  narrow  and  uncharitable 
principles  or  practices.  He- had  always  a  good  correspondence  with 
the  neighbouring  clergy,  and  was  treated  very  respectfully  by  those 
of  the  greatest  eminence,  viz.  Dr.  Stern,  archbishop  of  York;  Dr. 
Rainbow,  bishop  of  Carlisle;  and  the  bishop  of  Durham;  on  the  lat¬ 
ter  of  whom  he  often  waited,  and  by  reason  of  his  acquaintance  in 
his  younger  days  with  the  old  lord  Crew,  was  always  received  in  a 
manner  peculiarly  obliging. 

He  continued  the  exercise  of  his  ministry,  after  his  being  ejected, 
without  fear.  He  licensed  a  place  or  two  in  1672,  at  Darlington  and 
Stockton  in  Durham.  When  the  indulgence  expired,  he  preached 
in  his  own  house  at  Startford,  one  Lord’s  day;  and  another,  either 
in  Teesdale,  or  in  Waredale,  among  those  who  wrought  in  the  lead 
mines.  Many  a  troublesome  journey  did  he  take  to  those  poor  peo¬ 
ple,  through  very  deep  snows,  and  over  high  mountains,  when  the 
road  was  extremely  bad,  and  the  cold  very  severe.  But  he  naade 
nothing  of  the  fatigue,  through  his  love  to  souls;  especially  as  he 
was  encouraged  by  the  mighty  eagerness  of  those  honest  people  to 
hear  the  word.  He  used  to  preach  frequently  on  the  week  days 
also.  And  yet  for  all  his  pains  he  djd  not  receive  above  iOl.fier 
annum,  but  lived  upon  what  he  had  of  his  own,  with  which  he  was 
both  generous  and  charitable.  He  used  to  embrace  all  occasions  for 
good  discourse.  It  being  customary  in  the  north,  after  a  funeral,  to 
have  an  arvah  (as  they  call  it)  or  dinner,  he  would  speak  so  suitably 
of  divine  things,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  entertainment,  that  some 
bitter  malignant  people  would  refuse  to  be  present  there,  when  they 
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knew  he  would  be  dbe  of  the  company;  because,  said  they,  we  shall 
find  Rogers  preaching  there.  He  died  with  great  calmness  and  re¬ 
signation,  at  Stanford,  in  Yorkshire,  November  28,  1680.  His  fu¬ 
neral  sermon  was  preached  by  Mr.  Brokill  of  Bernard  Castle, 
where  he  was  buried.  Mr.  Timothy  Rogers,  of  Wantage,  Berk¬ 
shire,  was  his  son,  who  was  afterwards  colleague/p?ith  Mr.  Shower 
at  the  Old  Jewry. 

Works.  A  little  catechism.  And  two  letters  to  Mr.  R.  Wilson, 
upon  the  death  of  his  daughter,  whose  life  was  published  under  the 
title  of  the  Virgin  Saint, 

The  following  remarkable  anecdote  of  Mr.  Rogers  is  well 
worthy  of  being  here  recorded.  Sir  Richard  Cradock,  a  justice  of 
peace,  who  was  a  violent  hater  and  persecutor  of  the  dissenters, 
and  who  exerted  himself  to  enforce  all  the  severe  laws  then  in 
being  against  them,  happened  to  live  near  Mr.  Rogers,  to  whom 
he  bore  a  particular  enmity,  and  whom  he  wanted  above  all  thingt 
to  have  in  his  power.  Hearing  that  he  was  one  day  to  preach  some 
miles  distant,  he  thought  that  a  fair  opportunity  offered  for  accom¬ 
plishing  his  base  design;  and  in  order  to  it  hired  two  men  to  go  as 
spies,  and  take  down  the  names  of  all  the  hearers  whom  they  knew, 
that  they  might  appear  as  witnesses  against  both  them  and  Mr. 
Rogers.  The  plan  seemed  to  succeed  to. his  wishes.  These  men 
brought  him  the  names  of  several  persons  who  were  present  at  the 
meeting,  and  he  wanted  such  of  them  as  he  had  a  particular  spite 
against,  together  with  Mr.  Rogers,  to  appear  before  him.  Knowing 
the  violence  of  ^e  man,  they  came  with  trembling  hearts,  expect- 
^  ing  to  be  treated  with  the  utmost  severity.  While  they  were  wait¬ 
ing  in  the  gVeat  hall,  expecting  to  be  called  upon,  a  little  girl,  about 
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six  or  seven  years  of  age,  who  was  sir  Richard’s  granddaughter, 
happened  to  come  into  the  hall.  She  looked  at  Mr.  Rogers,  and 
was  much  taken  with  his  venerable  appearance.  He  being  naturally 
fond  of  children,  took  her  upon  his  knee  and  caressed  her,  which 
occasioned  her  to  conceive  a  great  fondness  for  him.^  At  length  sir 
Richard  sent  a  servant  to  inform  him  and  the  rest,  that  one  of  the 
vritnesses  being  taken  ill,  was  unable  to  attend,  and  that  therefore 
they  must  come  again  another  day.  They  accordingly  came  at  the 
*time  appointed,  and  being  convicted,  the  justice  ordered  their  init- 
tiihus  to  be  written  to  send  them  all  to  prison.  Mr.  Rogers,  ex¬ 
pecting  to  see  the  little  girl  again,  brought  some  sweetmeats  with 
him  to  give  her.  As  soon  as  she  saw  him,  she  came  running  to 
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him,  and  appeared  fonder  of  kim  than  before.  This  child)  being  a 
particular  fieivourite  of  her  g^randfather,  had  got  such  an  ascendency 
over  him)  that  he  could  deny  her  nothing,  and  she  possessed  such 
a  violent  spirit  that  she  could  bear  no  contradiction,  so  that  she  was 
indulged  in  every  thing  she  wanted.  At  one  time  when  she  had 
been  contradicted,  she  run  a  penknife  into  her  arm  to  the  great 
danger  of  her  life.  This  bad  spirit  in  the  present  instance  was 
overruled  for  good.  While’ she  was  sitting  on  Mr.  Rogers’s  knee 
eating  the  sweetmeats,  she  looked  earnestly  at  him,  and  asked, 
^  What  are  you  here  for,  sir?”  He  answered,  “  I  believe  your 
grandfather  is  going  to  send  me  and  my  friends  to  jail.”  “  To  jail,” 
says  she,  **  why  what  have  you  done?”  **  Why  1  did  nothing  but 
preach  at  such  a  place,  and  they  did  nothing  but  hear  me.”  But, 
says  she,  my  grandpapa  shan’t  send  you  to  jail.”  Ay  but,  my 
dear,  said  he,  I  believe  he  is  now  making  out  our  mittimus  to 
send  us  all  there.”  Upon  this,  she  ran  up  to  the  chamber  where 
sir  Richard  was,  and  knocked  with  her  head  and  heels  till  she  got 
in,  and  said  to  him,  “  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  my  good  old 
gentleman  in  the  hall?”.  That’s  nothing  to  yeUt  said  he,  get  you 
about  your  business.  But  1  won’t,  says  she:  he  tells  me  that  you 
are  going  to  send  him  and  his  friends  to  jail,  and  it  you  send  them, 
I’ll  drown  myself  in  the  pond  as  soon  as  they  are  gone:  I  will  in¬ 
deed.”  When  he  saw  the  child  thus  peremptory,  it  shook  his  reso¬ 
lution,  and  induced  him  to  abandon  his  malicious  design.  Taking 
the  mittimus  in  bis  hand,  he  went  down  into  the  hall  and  thus 
addressed  these  good  men.  1  had  here  made  out  your  mittimus 
to  send  yoii  all  to  jail,  as  you  deserve;  but  at  my  grandchild’s  re¬ 
quest,  1  drop  the  prosecution,  anc^set  you  all  at  liberty.”  They  all 
bowed,  and  thanked  his  worship.  But  Mr.  Rogers,  going  to  the 
child,  laid  his  hand  upon  her  head,  and  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  hea^ 
ven,  said,  God  bless  you,  my  dear  child!  May  the  blessing  of  that 
God  whose  cause  you  did  now  plead,  though  as  yet  you  know  him 
not,  be  upon  you  in  life,  at  death,  and  to  all  eternity!”  He  and  his 
friends  then  w^nt  away. 

The  above  remarkable  story  was  told  by  Mr.  Timothy  Rogers, 
the  son  of  the  ejected  minister,  who  had  frequently  heard  his  fa¬ 
ther  relate  it  with  great  pleasure;  and  the  celebrated  Mr.  Thomas 
Bradbury  oncevheard  it  from  him,  when  he  was  dining  at  the  house 
of  Mrs.  Tooly,  an  eminent  Christian  lady  in  London,  who  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  her  religion,  and  for  her  love  to  Christ  and  hb  peo- 
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pie;  whose  bouse  and  table,  like  Lydia^  were  always  open  to 
them.  What  follows  is  yet  more  remarkable,  as  containing  a  strik¬ 
ing  proof  of  the  answer  which  was  returned  to  good  Mr.  Rogers’s 
prayers  for  this  child,  and  the  blesfung  which  descended  upon  her 
who  had  been  the  instrument  of  such  a  deliverance  for  these  per¬ 
secuted  servants  of  God.  Mrs.  Tooly  had  listened  with  uncommon 
attention  to  Mr.  Rogers’s  story,  and  when  he  had  ended  it,  she 
asked  him,  ^  and  are  you  that  Mr.  Rogers’s  son?”  He  told  her  he 
was:  upon  which  she  said,  ^  weih  as  long  as  I  have  been  acquainted 
with  you,  1  never  knew  that  before.  And  now  1  will  tell  you  some¬ 
thing  which  you  do  not  know:  1  am  the  very  girl  your  dear  &ther 
blessed  in  the  manner  you  have  related;  and  it  made  an  impression 
upon  me  which  1  could  never  forget.”  Upon  this  double  discovery 
Mr.  Rogers  and  Mrs.  Tooly  found  an  additional  tie  of  mutual 
affection,  and  then  he  and  Mr.  Bradbury  expressed  a  desire  to 
know  how  she,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  an  aversion  to  the  dis¬ 
senters,  and  to  serious  religion,  now  discovered  such  an  attachment 
to  both.  Upon  which  she  cheerfully  gave  them  the  following  nar¬ 
rative. 

After  her  grandfather’s  death  she  became  sole  heiress  to  his 
estate,  which  was  considerable.  Being  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and 
having  none  to  control  her,  she  ran  into  all  the  fashionable  diver¬ 
sions  of  the  age,  without  any  restraint.  But  she  confessed  that 
when  the  pleasurable  scenes  were  over,  she  found  a  dissatisfaction 
both  with  them  and  herself  that  always  struck  a  damp  to  her  heart, 
which  she  did  not  know  how  to  get  rid  of  any  other  way  than  by* 
running  the  same  round  over  and  over  again;  but  all  was  in  vsdn. 
Having  contracted  some  slight  illness,  she  thought  she  would  go 
to  Bath,  hearing  that  it  was  a  place  for  pleasure  as  well  as  health. 
When  she  came  thither  she  was  providentially  led  to  consult  an 
apothecary  who  was  a  very  worthy  and  religious  man.  When  he 
inquired  what  ailed  her,  she  answered,  why,  doctor,  I  don’t  ail 
much  as  to  my  body,  but  I  have  an  uneasy  mind,  that  1  cannot  get 
rid  of.”  Truly  Miss,  said  he,  I  was  so  too  till  I  met  with  a  certain 
book;  and  that  cured  me.  Books!  said  she:  I  get  all  the  books  1 
can  lay  my  hands  on:  all  the  plays,  novels  and  romances  I  hear  of: 
but  after  1  have  read  them  my  uneasiness  is  the  same.”  That  may 
be.  Miss,  said  he,  and  I  don’t  wonder  at  it.  But  as  to  this  book  1 
speak  of,  I  can  say  of  it  what  I  can  say  of  no  other  I  ever  read,  that 
I  never  tire  in  reading  it,  but  can  begin  to  read  it  again  as  if  I  hi^ 
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never  read  it  before;  and  I  always  see  something  new  in  it.  Pray 
doctor,  says  she,  what  book  is  that?”  Nay,  Miss,  answered  he,  that 
is  a  secret  I  don't  tell  every  one.  “  But  could  not  I  get  a  sight  of 
that  book?”  says  she.  ^  Yes,  replied  he,  if  you  speak  me  fair,'  I  can 
help  you  to  a  sight  of  it.”  “  Pray  then  get  it  me  doctor,  and  Fll 
give  you  any  thing  you  please.”  “  Yes,  said  he,  if  you  will  promise 
me  one  thing.  I’ll  bring  it  you:  and  that  is,  that  you  will  read  it  over 
carefully;  and  if  you  should  not  see  much  in  it  at  first,  that  you  will 
give  it  a  second  reading.”  She  promised  faithfully  that  she  would. 
After  coming  two  or  three  times  without  it,  to  raise  h6r  curiosity, 
he  at  last  took  it  out  of  his  pocket  and  gave  it  her. 

This  book  was  the  New  Testament.  When  she  looked  at  it  she 
said,  with  a  flirt,  pohl  1  could  get  that  at  any  time.”  Why  Miss, 
said  he,  so  you  might:  but  remember  1  have  your  solemn  promise 
that  you  will  read  it  carefully.  “Well,  says  she,  though  I  never 
read  it  before,  I’ll  give  it  a  reading.”  Accordingly  she  began  to 
read  it,  and  it  soon  attracted  her  attention.  She  saw  something  in 
it,  wherein  she  had  a  deep  concern;  but  her  mind  now  became  ten 
times  more  uneasy  than  ever.  Not  knowing  what  to  do,  she  soon 
returned  to  London,  resolved  to  try  again  what  the  diversions  there 
would  do  to  dissipate  her  gloom.  But  nothing  of  this  kind  answer¬ 
ed  her  purpose.  She  lodged  at  the  court  end  of  the  town,  where 
she  had  with  her  a  female  companion.  One  Saturday  evening  she 
had  a  remarkable  dream,  which  was,  that  she  was  in  a  place  of 
worship  where  she  heard  a  sermon,  but  when  she  awoke  she*could 
remember  nothing  but  the  text.  This  dream,  however,  made  fi 
deep  impression  u))on  her  mind;  and  the  idea  she  had  of  the  place 
and  of  the  minister’s  person,  was  as  strong  as  if  she  had  been  long 
acquainted  with  both.  On  the  Lord’s  day  morning,  she  told  her 
dream  to  her  companion,  and  said,  that  after  breakfast  she  was  re¬ 
solved  to  go  in  quest  of  the  place,  though  she  should  go  from  one 
end  of  London  to  the  other.  They  accordingly  set  out,  and  went  into 
several  churches  as  they  passed  along,  but  none  of  them  answered 
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to  what  she  saw  in  her  dream.  About  one  o’clock  they  found  them¬ 
selves  in  the  heart  of  Uhe  city,  where  they  dined,  and  then  set  out 
again  in  search  of  this  place  of  worship. 

Being  in  the  poultry  about  half  an  hour  after  two  o’clock,  they 
saw  a  great  number  of  people  going  down  the  Old  Jewry,  and  she 
determined  to  see  where  they  went.  She  mingled  with  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  they  conducted  her  to  the  meetinghouse  in  the  Old 
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Jewry,  where  Mr.  Shower  was  then  minist;er.  As  soon  as  she 
entered  the  door,  and.  surveyed  the  place,,  she  turned  to  her 
companion  and  said,  with  some  surprise,  this  is  the  very  place  I 
saw  in  my  dream.”  She  had  not  been  long  before  she  saw  Mr. 
Shower  go  up  into  the  pulpit,  and  looking  at  him  with  greater  sur* 
prise,  she  said,  <<  this  is  the  very  man  I  saw  in  my  dream,  and  if 
every  part  of  it  hold  true,  he  will  take  for  his  text  psalm  cxvi* 
7.  Return  lehto  thy  rest^  O  my  soul^/or  the  Lord  hath  dealt  hounti* 
fully  with  thee.  When  he  rose  up  to  pray,  she  was  all  attentioDi 
and  every  sentence  went  to  her  heart.  Having  finished  his  prayer, 
he  took  that  very  passage  which  she  had  mentioned  for  his  text, 
and  God  was  pleased  to  make  the  discourse  founded  upon  it,  the 
means  of  her  saving  conversion;  and  thus  she  at  last  found  what 
she  had  so  long  sought  elsewhere  in  vain,  rest  to  her  squl.  And 
now  she  obtained  that  blessing  from  God  the  fountain  of  felicity, 
which  pious  Mr.  Rogers,  so  many  years  before,  had  so  solemnly 
and  fervently  implored  on  her  behalf. 

The  above  extraordinary  narrative  was  communicated  by  the 
late  rev.  Mr.  Davidson  of  Brsdntree,  to  Mr.  Archibald  Wallace, 
merchant  at  Edinburgh,  October  12,  1767.  And  was  authenticated 
by  the  well  known  and  respectable  Dr.  Wood  of  Norwich.  The 
late  venerable  Dr.  Erskine  has  printed  it  in  a  little  volume  of 
letters,  chiefly  addressed  to  the  afflicted.  It  was  also  published 
some  years  ago,  in  a  small  pamphlet  by  the  rev.  Mr.  Decourcy. 


RELIGIOUS  AND  MORAL  ESSAYS. 

FREETHINKIMG. 

Some  persons  pretend  to  a  liberty  of  thought  in  their  oppoa- 
lion  to  Christianity,  and  would  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
freetfunkera,  I  will  not  here  go  about  to  produce  the  arguments, 
which  to  all  that  are  not  wilfully  ignorant  and  prejudiced  against 
the  truth,  are  sufficient  to  prove  the  divine  original  and  authority 
of  the  doctrine  of.  Christ.  The  learned  find  much  satisfaction  in 
reding  the  apologies. of  the  ancients  for  the  Christian  religion, 
when  it  was  struggling  with  the  polytheism  and  idolatry  of  the 
gentiles.  Justin  Martyr  and  Tertullian,  Lactantius  and  Minutius 
Felix,  wrote  admirably  in  defence  of  christianty,  when  it  was  sealed 
by  the  blood  of  the  martyrs. 
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But  its  patrons  and  advocates  in  the  present  day  have  another 
sort  of  enemies  to  deal  with.  The  antiquity  of  the  pagan  theology, 
its  universal  prevalency,  the  edicts  of  princes,  and  the  traditions 
and  usages  of  the  country,  are  not  now  objected  to  Christianity; 
but  I  know  not  what  imaginary  freedom  of  thought,  and  an  un¬ 
heard  of  privilege  of  human  nature  is  trumped  up,  not  to  be 
bound  by  any  divine  revelation  whatsoever. 

Now  it  is  easy  to  make  out, 

1.  That  those  who  would  be  thought  thus  to  mainudn  a  liberty 
of  thinking,  as  one  of  the  privileges  of  human  nature,  and  in 
defence  of  which  they  will  take  up  arms  against  God  himself;  yet 
themselves  do  not  think  freely,  nor  give  others  leave  to  do  so.  In 
some  of  them  a  resolute  indulgence  of  themselves  in  those  vitious 
courses,  which  they  know  the  gospel,  if  they  admit  it,  will  make 
very  uneasy  to  them,  and  a  secret- enmity  to  a  holy  heavenly  mind 
and  life,  forbids  them  all  free  thought;  for  so  strong  a  prejudice 
have  their  lusts  and  passions  laid  them  under  against  the  laws  of 
Christ,  that  they  find  themselves  under  a  necessity  of  opposing  the 
truths  of  Christ,  upon  which  these  laws  are  founded.  Ferit  jttdi^ 
ciunij  qttando  res  transit  in  affectum.  Right  or  wrong,  Christ’s 
bonds  must  be  broken,  and  his  cords  cast  from  them;  and  therefore 
how  evident  soever  the  premises  be,  the  conclusion  must  be  denied, 
if  it  tend  to  fasten  these  bands  and  cords  upon  them;  and  wlieie  is 
the  freedom  of  thought  then?  While  they  promise  themselves 
liberty  they  themselves  are  the  servants  of  corruption;  for  of  whom 
a  man  is  overcome  of  the  same  is  he  brought  in  bondage.” 

In  others  of  them  a  reigning  pride  and  affectation  of  singularity, 
and  a  spirit  of  contradiction,  those  lusts  of  the  mind,  which  are  as 
impetuous  and  imperious  as  any  of  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  and  of 
the  world,  forbid  a  freedom'  of  thinking,  and  enslave  the  soul 
in  all  its  inquiries  after  religion.  Those  can  no  more  think  freely, 
that  resolve  they  will  think  by  themselves,  than  those  can  that  re¬ 
solve  to  think  with  their  neighbours.  Nor  will  they  give  liberty  to 
others  to  think  freely,  for  it  is  not  by  reason  and  argument  that 
they  go  about  to  convince  us,  but  by  jest  and  banter  and  exposing 
Christianity  and  its  serious  professors  to  contempt.  Now  consider¬ 
ing  how  natural  it  is  to  most  men  to  be  jealous  for  their  reputa¬ 
tion,  this  is  as  great  an  imposition  as  can  possibly  be,  and  the  un¬ 
thinking  are  as  much  kept  from  freetbinking,  by  the  fears  of  being 
ridiculed  in  the  club  of  those  that  set  up  for  oracles  in  reason,  as 
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by  the  fear  of  being  cursed,  excommunicated,  and  anathematized, 
by  the  counsel  of  those  that  set  up  for  oracles  in  religion.  And 
where  is  the  freethinking  then; 

•  2.  That  those  who  will  allow  themselves  a  true  liberty  of  thinks 
ingy  and  will  think  seriously,  cannot  but  embrace  all  Christ's  say¬ 
ings  as  faithful  and  well  worthy  of  all  accefitation,  I-iCt  the  corrupt 
bias  of  the  carnal  heart  towards  the  world,  and  the  flesh,  and  self 
(the  most  presumptuous  idol  of  the  three)  be  taken  out  and  let  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  be  proposed  first  in  its  true  colours,  as  Christ  and  • 
his  apostles  have  given  it  us,  and  then  in  its  true  light,  with  ill  its 
proper  evidence,  intrinsic  and  extrinsic,  and  then  let  the  capable 
soul  freely  use  its  rational  powers  anfl  faculties,  and  by  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Spirit  of  grace,  who  alone  works  faith  in  all  that  believe, 
even  the  high  thought  when  once  it  becomes  a  free  thought,  freed 
from  the  bondage  of  sin  and  corruption,  will  by  a  pleasing  and 
happy  power  be  captivated,  and  brought  into  obedience  to  Christ; 
and  when  he  thus  makes;  it  free  it  will  btfree  indeed. 

Let  any  one  that  will  give  himself  leave  to  think  impartially, 
and  be  at  the  pains  to  think  closely,  read  Mr.  Baxter's  ReoMone  for 
the  Christian  Religiony  and  he  will  find  both  that  it  goes  to  the 
bottom  and  lays  the  foundation  deep  and  firm,  and  also  that  it 
brings  forth  the  top  stone  in  a  believer's  consent  to  God  in  Christ, 
to  the  consent  of  any  that  are  truly  concerned  about  their  souls 
and  another  world.  The  proofs  of  the  truths  of  the  gospel  have 
been  excellently  well  methodized  and  enforced  likewise  by  bishop 
Stillingfleet,  in  his  Originea  Sacrdty  Grotius  in  his  book  on  the 
Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion^  Dr.  Whitby  in  his  general  preface  to 
his  .Commentary  on  the  Nhw  Testament^  and  of  late  by  Mr.  Ditton, 
very  argumentatively,  in  his  discourse  concerning  the  Resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ;  and  many  others  have  herein  done  worthily.  And 
I  will  not  believe  any  man  who  rejects  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  Christian  religion,  to  have  thought  freely  upon  the  subject,  un¬ 
less  he  has  with  humility,  and  seriousness,  and  prayer  to  God  for 
direction,  deliberately  read  these  or  the  like  books,  which  it  is 
certain  were  written  both  with  liberty  and  clearness  of  thought.. 

For  my  own  part  if  my  thoughts  were  worth  any  one's  notice, 
I  do  declare  I  have  thought  of  this  great  concern  with  all  the 
liberty  that  a  reasonable  soul  can  pretend  to  or  desire;  and  the 
result  is,  that' the  more  1  think,  and  the  more  freely  1  think,  the 
more  fully  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Christian  religion  is  the  true  reli- 
VoL.  III.  Afw  Series,  S3 
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^lon,  an<l  what  if  I  submit  my  soul  sincerely  to,  I  may  venture 
my  soul  confidently  upon.  For  when  I  think  freely, 

1.  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  God  that  made  man,  a  reasonable 
creature  by  his  power,  has  a  right  to  rule  him  by  his  law,  and  to 
oblige  him  to  keep  his  inferior  faculties  of  appetite  and  passion, 
together  with  the  capacities  of  thought  and  speech,  in  due  subjec¬ 
tion  to  the  superior  powers  of  reason  and  conscience.  And  when  I 
look  into  my  own  heart  1  cannot  but  think  that  it  was  it  which  my 
Maker  designed  in  the  order  and  frame  of  my  soul;  and  that  herein 
he  intended  to  support  his  own  dominion  in  me. 

2.  I  cannot  but  think  that  my  happiness  is  bound  up  in  the 
favour  of  God;  and  that  this* favour  will  be  or  not  be  towards  me, 
according  as  I  do  or  do  not  comply  with  the  laws  and  ends  of  my 

’  creation:  that  I  am  accountable  to  this  God;  and  that  from  him  my 
judgment  proceeds,  not  only  for  this  world  but  for  my  everlasting 
stale. 

.S.  I  cannot  but  think  that  my  nature  is  very  unlike  what  the 
nature  of  man  was  as  it  came  out  of  the  Creator's  hands;  that  is, 
degenerated  from  its  primitive  purity  and  rectitude.  I  find  in  myself 
a  natural  aversion  to  my  duty,  and  to  spiritual  and  divine  exercises, 
and  a  propension  to  that  which  is  evil;  such  an  inclination  towards 
the  world  and  the  flesh  as  amount  to  a  bent  to  backslide  from  the 
living  God. 

4.  1  cannot  but  think  that  I  am  therefore  by  nature  thrown  out 
of  the  favour  of  God;  for  though  !  think  he  is  a  gjracious  and  mer¬ 
ciful  God,  yet  I  think  he  is  also  a  just  and  holy  God,  and  that  I  am 
by  sin  become  both  odious  to  his  holiness  and  obnoxious  to  his  jus¬ 
tice.  I  should  not  think  freely,  but  very  partially,  if  I  should  think 
otherwise.  I  think  I  am  guilty  before  God;  have  sinned,  and  come 
short  of  glorifying  him,  and  of  being  glorified  with  him. 

5.  I  cannot  but  think  that  without  some  special  discovery  of 
God's  will  concerning  me,  and  good  will  to  me,  I  cannot  possibly 
recover  his  favour;  be  reconciled  to  him,  or  be  so  far  restored  to  my 
primitive  rectitude,  as  to  be  capable  of  serving  my  Creator,  and 
answering  the  ends  of  my  creation,  and  being  fit  for  another  world. 
For  the  bounties  of  providence  to  me,  in  common  with  the  inferior 
creatures,  cannot  serve  cither  as  assurances  that  God  is  reconciled 
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to  me,  or  means  to  reconcile  me  to  God. 

6.  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  way  of  salvation  both  from  the 
guilt  and  from  the  power  of  sin,  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  mediation 


between  God  and  man,  as  it  is  revealed  in  the  New  Testament,  is 
admirably  well  fitted  to  all  the  exigencies  of  ray  case;  to  restore  me 
both  to  the  favour  of  God,  and  to  the  government  and  enjoyment  of 
myself.  Here  I  sec  a  proper  method  for  the  removing  of  the  guilt 
of  sin,  that  I  may  not  die  by  the  sentence  of  the  law,  by  the  all 
sufficient  merit  and  righteousness  of  the  Son  of  God  in  our  nature; 
and  for  the  breaking  of  the  power  of  sin,  that  I  may  not  die  by  my 
own  disease,  by  the  all  sufficient  influence  and  opei*ation  of  the  spi¬ 
rit  of  God  upon  our  nature.  Every  malady  has  hei'ein  its  remedy, 
every  grievance  is  hereby  redressed,  and  in  such  a  way  as  advances 
the  honour  of  all  the  divine  attributes,  and  is  suited  and  accommo¬ 
dated  to  the  human  nature. 

7. 1  cannot  but  think  that  what  I  find  in  myself  of  natural  reli¬ 
gion,  doth  evidently  bear  testimony  to  the  Christian  religion;  for 
all  that  truth  which  is  discovered  to  me  by  the  light  of  nature  is 
confirmed,  and  more  clearly  discovered  by  the  gospel;  the  very 
same  thing  which  the  light  of  nature  gives  me  a  confused,  sight 
of,  like  the  sight  of  men,  as  trees  walking,  the  New  Testament 
gives  me  a  clear  and  distinct  sight  of.  And  all  that  good  which  is 
pressed  upon  me  by  the  law  of  nature,  is  more  fully  discovered  to 
me,  and  I  find  myself  much  more  strongly  bound  to  by  the  gospel 
of  Christ,  the  engagements  it  lays  upon  me  to  my  duty,  and  the 
encouragements  and  assistance  it  gives  me  in  my  duty.  And  this 
is  further  confirming  to  me,  that  there,  just  there,  where  natural 
light  leaves  me  at  a  loss,  and  unsatisfied  tells  me,  hitherto  it  can 
carry  me,  but  no  further;  the  gospel  takes  me  up,  helps  me  out, 
.and  gives  me  all  the  satisfaction  I  can  desire,  and  that  is  especially 
in  the  great  business  of  the  satisfying  God’s  justice  for  the  sin  of 
man.  My  own  conscience  asks  vfherewithal  9 hall  I  come  before  the 
hord^  and  bov>  myself  before  the  most  high  God?  Will  he  be  pleased 
with  thousands  of  rams?  But  1  am  still  at  a  loss;  1  cannot  frame  a 
righteousness  from  any  thing  I  am,  or  have  in  myself,  or  any  thing 
I  can  do  for  God,  or  present  to  God,  wherein  I  dare  appear  before 
him;  but  the  gospel  comes  and  tells  me,  that  Jesus  Christ  has  made 
his  soul  an  offering  for  sin,  and  God  has  declared  himself  well 
pleased  with  all  believers  in  him;  and  this  makes  me  easy. 

8.  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  proofs  by  which  God  has  attested 
the  truth  of  the  gospel,  are  the  most  proper  that  could  be  given  in 
a  case  of  this  nature.  That  .the  power  and  authority  of  tfie  Re¬ 
deemer  in  the  kingdom  of  grace,  should  be  exemplified  to  the 
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world,  not  by  the  highest  degree  of  the  pomp  and  authority  of  the 
kings  of  the  earth,  as  the  Jews  expected,  but  by  the  evidences  of 
his  dominion  in  the  kingdom  of  nature,  which  is  a  much  greater 
dignity  and  authority  than  any  of  the  kings  of  the  earth  ever  pre¬ 
tended  to,  and  is  no  less  than  divine.  And  his  miracles  being  gene¬ 
rally  wrought  upon  men,  not  only  upon  their  bodies,  as  mostly 
they  were  when  Christ  was  here  upon  earth;  but,  which  is  more, 
uix>n  their  minds,  as  mostly  they  were  after  the  pouring  out  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  other  supernatural  endowments, 
were  the  most  proper  conhrmations  possible  of  the  truth  of  the 
gospel,  which  was  designed  tor  the  making  of  men  holy  and  happy. 

9.  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  methods  taken  for  the  propa¬ 
gating  of  this  gospel,  and  the  wonderful  success  of  those  methods, 
which  are  purely  spiritual  and  heavenly,  and  destitute  of  all  secular 
advantages  and  supports,  plainly  show  it  was  of  God,  for  God  was 
with  it;  and  it  could  never  have  spread  as  it  did,  in  the  face  of  so 
much  opposition,  if  it  had  not  been  accompanied  with  a  power 
from  on  high.  And  the  preservation  of  Christianity  in  the  world  to 
this  day,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  it  has  struggled  with,  is  to 
me  a  standing  miracle  for  the  proof  of  it. 

Lastly,  1  cannot  but  think  that  the  gospel  of  Christ  has  had 
some  influence  upon  my  soiil,  has  had  such  a  command  over  me, 
and  been  such  a  comfort  to  me,  as  is  a  demonstration  to  myself 
though  it  cannot  be  so  to  another,  that  it  is  of  God.  I  have  tasted  in 
it,  that  the  Lord  is  gracious;  and  the  most  subtle  disputant  cannot 
convince  one,  who  has  tasted  honey,  that  it  is  not  sweet. 

And  I  now  appeal  to  Him,  who  knoweth  the  thoughts  and  inte¬ 
rests  of  the  heart,  that  in  all  this  I  think  freely,  (if  it  be  possible  for 
a  man  to  know  that  he  doth  so)  and  not  under  the  power  of  any 
bias. 

Christ’s  relations.  * 

We  are  told.  Matt.  xiii.  55.  and  Mark  vi.  3.,  that  when  Christ 
taught  the  Jews  in  their  synagogue  at  Nazareth,  they  admired  his 
doctrine,  but  were  offended  at  his  mean  parentage,  family,  and  way 
of  life.  For  they  called  him  both  the  son  of  a  carpenter,  and  a  car¬ 
penter  himself;  and  said:  la  not  hia  mother  called  Mary;  and  hia 
brethren  Jamea^  and  Joaea^  and  Simon^  and  Judaa?  And  hia  aiatera^ 
are  they  not  all  with  ua?  It  is  questioned  therefore,  how  the  four 
persons,  here  called  his  brethren^  were  related  to  him?  For  it  may 
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be  supposed,  that  the  women,  called  his  stood  in  the  samfl^ 

degree  of  relation.  Now  this  must  have  been  one  of  these  four 
ways.  As,  * 

1.  Brethren  by  the  same  father  and  mother,  and  bom  after  him. 
But  if  this  had  been  the  case,  though  his  father  Joseph  most  pro* 
bably  died  before  him;  yet  as  James  and  Judas,  two  of  those  here 
called  his  brethren)  and  who  were  also  of  the  number  of  his  first 
twelve  disciples,  survived  him;  had  they  been  his  brethren  in  this 
strict  sense,  he  would  surely  at  his  death  have  left  his  mother  Mary^ 
who  was  equally  their  mother,  to  be  taken  care  of  by  them;  and  not 
committed  her  to  John,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  been  related  to 
her,  but  is  said  from  that  hour  to  have  taken  her  to  his  own  home. 

2.  Brethren  by  the  same  mother,  upon  a  second  marriage,  after 
the  death  of  his  father  Joseph.  But  this  could  not  well  be.  For  Luke 
ii.  42.  it  is  said,  that  when  Jeaua  vma  twelve  years  old^  his  fiarents 
took  him  with  them  to  Jerusalem,  and  upon  their  return  to  Nazareth, 
he  continued  subject  unto  them.  Now  supposing  that  Joseph  died 
not  long  after  this,  and  Mary  married  again;  yet  she  could  not 
have  any  sons  by  a  second  marriage  old  enough  to  be  the  disciples 
of  Christ,  when  he  entered  upon  his  public' ministry;  as  two  of 
these  were,  namely  James  and  Judas. 

3.  Brethren  by  the  father’s  side,  that  is,-  by  a  former  wife  of 
Joseph.  But  then  Joseph  must  ^ave  had  a  very  large  family,  when 
he  married  Mary.  For  here  are  the  names  of  four  sons,  and  pro¬ 
bably  there  were  at  least  as  many  daughters;  for  it  is  said,  all  his 
sisters  are  with  us.  Which  words  with  us^  seem  to  mean  no  more 
than  in  the  same  town,  and  not  all  of  them  in  the  same  family. 
Now  if  those  children  were  young,  when  Joseph  married  Mary; 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  in  prop*er  circumstances  to  answer 
the  designs  of  providence  at  the  birth  of  Christ.  Particularly  in  that 
he  was  ordered  to  fly  into  Egypt  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  pro¬ 
phecy.  And  at  his  return,  that  he  should  not  go  back  to  his  family, 
but  settle  at  Nazareth  for  the  accomplishment  of  another  prophecy. 
One  would  scarce  think  therefore,  that  a  person  so  circumstanced, 
with  a  large  family  of  young  children,  should  be  appointed  for  such 
service.  And  on  the  other  hand,  if  those  sons  were  then  grown  up, 
James  and  Jude  must  have  been  very  old,  When  they  wrote  their 
epistles.  For  Dr.  Benson  places  the  former  A.  C.  63,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  68,  the  same  year,  in  which  he  fixes  the  three  epistles  of  St. 
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John.*  So  that  probabljr  Jude  must  then  have  been  older  than 
John.  ' 

4.  Brethren,  as  being  his  cousin  germans,  which  they  would 
be,  if  their  two  mothers  (that  is,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  of  those 
persons  here  called  his  brethren)  were  sisters,  and  had  them  by 
two  different  husbands.  Thus  John  xix.  35.  Mary  the  wife  of 
Cleophas  is  called  the  sister  of  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus.  And 
the  same  Mary,  Matt,  xxvii.  56.  and  Mark  xv.  40.  is  called  the 
mother  of  James  and  Joses.  And  Luke  vi.  16.  Judas  is  called  the 
brother  of  James.  Some  indeed  have  supposed,  that  Mary  the 
wife  of  Cleophas  was  upon  his  death  married  to  Joseph,  who  had 
these  children  by  her,  before  he  married  Mary  the  mother  of 
Jesus.  But  the  improbatulity  of  this  opinion  has  been  shown  al¬ 
ready. 

By  brethren  therefore  in  this  place  may  not  improbably  be 
meant  coiuin  germane  by  the  mother’s  side;  as  being  the  sons  of 
Mary  by.  Cleophas,  who  was  the  sister  of  Mary,  the  wife  of  Jo- 
Mph,  and  mother  of  our  Lord.  The  Jews  seem  to  have  taken  the 
word  brother  in  a  large  sense,  for  any  relation  or  kinsman.  So 
Abraham,  who  was  the  uncle  of  Lot,  calls  him  brother;  as  Laban 
does  Jacob,  on  the  like  accouiU.  In  both  which  places  the  septua- 
gint  uses  the  word  But  in  John  vii.  7.  where  it  is  said 

Neither  did  hie  brethren  believe  in  him^  they  could  not  be  the  same^ 
pei*sons,  which  are  here  spoken  of.  For  James  and  Judas,  two  of 
these,  had  before  that  time  been  chosen  into  the  number  of  his 
twelve  disciples.  It  seems  not  improbable  therefore,  that  those 
referred  to  in  this  passage  of  St.  John  were  still  more  distant 
relations. 

It  has  been  objected  indeed,  that  as  in  those  passages  of  Mat¬ 
thew  and  Mark  mentioned  at  fii:st,  the  carpenter  and  Mary  must 
mean  the  father  and  mother  of  our  Lord  in  the  proper  sense  of 
those  words;  so  it  may  be  supposed,  that  the  words  brethren  and 
eistera^  which  follow  them,  should  be  understood  in  the  same 
manner.  But  if  they  were  used  at  that  time  by  the  Jews  in  the  lax 
sense  here  described,  there  appears  no  necessity  |so  to  restrain  ^ 
them;  as  no  ambiguity  could  arise,  to  create  any  difficulty  in  the 
minds  of  those,  to  whom  these  words  were  spoken.  Latin  writers 
often  call  cousin  germans  by  the  father’s  side  fratrea  patruelea. 
But  the  evidence  does  not  appear  so  plain,  as  some  have  asserted, 
that  either  they,  or  the  Greeks,  call  them  simply /rarre«,  unless 
perhaps  where  the  context  may  determine  the  sense. 
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MISCELLANY,  ORIGINAL  AND  SELECTED. 

The  following  work,  (written  by  William  Jones,  M.  A.  F.  R. 

S.  rector  of  Paston  in  Northamptonshire,  and  minister  of.Nayland, 
in  Suffolk)  which  it  is  intended  to  publish  in  the  Evangelical 
Intelligencer,  win  be  read  with  pleasure  by  our  subscribers. 

THE  CATHpLlC  DOCTRINE  OF  A  TRINITY. 

CHAPTER  I. 

The  Divinity  of  Christ, 

I. 

Isa.  viii.  13,  14.  Sanctify  the  lord  of  bosts  bimselFj  and  let 
HIM  be  your  fear^  and  let  him  be  your  dread:  and  he  shall  be 
for  a  sanctuary;  but  for  a  stone  of  STUMBLING  and  rock  of 
OFFENCE  to  both  houses  Israel. 

1  Pet.  ii.  7.  8.  The  stone  which  the  builders  disallowed^  the  same  is 
made  the  head  of  the  corner j  and  a  sTonb  of  stumbling  and 

ROCK  of  offence. 

Instead  of  reasoning  upon  these  words  of  the  prophet  Isaiah^ 
according  to  any  private  interpretation,  I  add  another  passage  of 
scripture,  wherein  they  are  expressly  applied  to  the  person  of 
Christ;  and  then  show  what  must  be  the  result  of  both.  If  the 
scripture,  thus  compared  with  itself,  be  drawn  up  into  an  argu¬ 
ment,  the  conclusion  may  indeed  be  denied^  and  so  may  the  whole 
bible,  but  it  cannot  be  answered.  For  example. 

The  Stone  of  Stumbling  and  Rock  of  Offencey  as  the  former  text 
affirms,  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts  Himself;  a  name  which  the  Arians 
allow  to  no  other  but  the  one,  only,  true,  and  supreme  God.* 

But,  this  Stone  of  Stumbling  and  Rock  of  Offence^  as  it  appears 
from  the  latter  text,  is  no  other  than  Christy  the  same  stone  which 
the  builders  refused;  therefore, 

Christ  is  the  LORD  OF  HOSTS  HIMSELF;  and  the  Arian 
is  confuted  upon  his  own  principles. 

II. 

Isa.  vi.  5.  Mine  eyes  harue  seen  the  King^  the  lord  of  hosts, 

John  Xii.4l.  These  things  said  Esaias,  when  he  saw  his  (^chmist^s) 
GLORTy  and  spake  qf  him, 

Jesus  is  the  person  here  spoken  of  by  St.  John;  whose  Ghryy 
Esaias  is  declared  to  have  seen  upon  that  occauon,  where  the  pro- 

*  See  an  Essay  on  Spirity  p.  65.  Clarke*s  Doctr.  of  the  Trin.  C.  10.  §.  3.40^. 


phet  affirms  of  himself,  that  his  eyes  had  teen  the  Lord  of  Hosts: 
therefore, 

Jesus  is  the  LORD  OF  HOSTS. 

III. 

•  Isai.  xliv.  6.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  King  Israel  and  his  Re¬ 
deemer^  the  LORD  OF  HOSfSy  lam  The  FiRSt^  and  I  am  tHE 
LJSTj  and  BESIDES  ME  there  is  no  god, 

*  I  • 

Rev.  xxii.  13.  I  (Jesus)  am  Alfiha  and  Omega^  the  Beginning  and 
the  End^  ruE  FiRsr  and  ruE  last. 

These  titles  of  the  first  and  the  last  are  confined  to  him  alone, 
besides  whom  there  is  no  God;  buh  Jesus  hath  assumed  these  titles 
to  himself:  therefore,  Jesus  is  that  Gorf,  besides  whom  there  is  no 
other.  Or  thus— there  is  no  God  besides  him  who  is  the  first  and 
the  last;  but,  Jesus  is  the  first  and  the  last:  therefore  besides  Jesus 
there  is  no  other  God.  ' 

IV. 

Isai.  xliii.  11.  I  even  lam  the  lord^  and  besides  me  there  is  no 

,,  0 

SJ  VIOUR.* 

2  Pet.  iii.  18.  Our  lord  and  saviour  yssus  christ. 

Jesus  Christ  then,  is  our  Saviour;  or,  as  he  is  called,  John  iv. 
42.  The  Saviour  of  the  World,  But  unless  he  were  God,  even  the 
Lord^  Jehovah^  as  well  as  man,  he  could  not  be  a  Saviour;  because 
the  Lord  has  declared,  there  is  no  Saviour  beside  himself  It  is 
therefor^  rightly  observed  by  the  apostle,  Phil,  ii.  9.  that  God,  in 
dignifying  the  man  Christ  with  the  name  of  JESUS,  hath  given 
him  a  name  above  every  name^  even  that  of  a  Saviour ^  which  is  his 
own  name]  and  such  as  can  belong  to  no  other* 

V. 

Rev.  xxii.  6.  The  lord  god  of  the  Holy  Prophets  sent  his  angel 
to  show  unto  his  servants  the  things  which  must  shortly  be 
done. 

Ibid.  V.  16.  I  yESUS  have  sent  mine  angel  to  testify  unto  you 
these  things  in  the  churches. 

The  angel  that  appeared  to  St.  John  was  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
Godj  and  the  Lord  God  sent  him:  but  he  was  the  angel  of  Jesus^ 

'  •  The  argument  drawn  from  this  text  will  be  equally  convincing  which 
^cver  way  it  be  taken;  Jesus  Christ  is  a  Saviour ^  therefore  he  is  yehovah 
the  Lord:  Jesus  Christ  is  yehovak^  therefore  he  is  the  Saviour. 


and  Jesus  ^ent  him:  therefore,  Jesua  Is  the  Lord  God  of  the  Holy 
Pro/ihets, 

VI. 

I^uke  i.  76.  J^nd  thou  child  shalt  be  called  the  Prophet  of  i*hb 
HIGHEST^  for  thou  ahalt  co  before  the  face  of  the,  lord  to 

PREPARE  HIS  WATS. 

•Matt.  xi.  10.  Behold  I  send  my  messenger  before  FACEy  T’o 
PREPARE  Hr  WAT  before  thee,  ' 

John  the  baptist  goes  before  the  face  of  the  Lordy  that  is,  of  the 
Highest  whose  prophet  he  is,  to  prepare  his  way.  But,  he  was  sent 
as  a  messenger  before  the  face  of  Christy  to  prepare  his  way;  who, 
therefore,  is  the  Lordy  and  the  Highest, 

VII. 

The  two  following  texts  are  but  a  repetition  of  the  same  argu¬ 
ment:  but  as  they  speak  of  Christ  under  a  different  name,  they 
ought  to  have  a  place  for  themselves.  ^ 

Luke  i.  16,  17.  And  many  of  the  children  q/*  Israel  shall  he  turn  to 
the  LORD  fHEiR  cod:  and  he  shall  go  before  him. 

Matt.  iii.  W,  He  that  cometh  after  me  is  mightier  than  J,  tfc,  . 

Here  again,  the  baptist  is  said  to  go  before \\\t' Lord  God  of  the 
children  of  Israel:  but  it  is  certain,  he  went  before  Jesus  Christ,  the 
only  person  who  is  said  to  come  after  him:  therefore,  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  Lord  God  of  the  children  of  Israel.  And  the  same  title  is 
given  to  him  in  the  prophet  Hosea;  I  will  have  mercy  Upon  the 
house  of  Judah,  and  will  save  them  by  the  Lord  their  God:  which 
can  be  no  other  than. the  voice  of  God  the  Pother y  promising  sal*- 
ration  by  the  person  of  God  the  Son, 

VIII. 

Matt.  xi.  10.  Behold  I  send  Mr  messenger  before  Tur  face,  to  pre¬ 
pare  Tnr  way  before  Thee, 

Mai.  iii.  1.  Behold  I  send  Mr  messenger  to  prepare  the  way  before 
ME, 

As  this  prophecy  is  worded  by  St.  Matthew  (as  also  by  St. 
Mark*  and  St.  Luke\)  there  is  a  personal  distinction  between  Him 
who  sends  his  messengery  and  Christ  before  whom  the  messenger  is 
sent;  1  send  my  messengery  to  prepare  thy  way  before  THEE.  But 
the  prophet  himself  has  it  thus:  I  send  my  messengery  to  prepare 

*  Mari  i.  2.  f  Luke  vii.  27. 

VoL.  III.  AWy  Series, 
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the  way  before  me.  Yet  the  evangeliat  and  the  prophet  are  both 
equally  correct  and  true.  For  though  Christ  be  a  different  person^ 
yet  is  he  one  and  the  same  God  with  the  Father,  And  hence  it  is, 
that  with  the  evangelist^  the  persons  are  not  confounded;  with  the 
prophet  the  Godhead  is  not  divided.  This  argument,  may  serve  to 
justify  an  excellent  observation  of  our  church  in  the  Homily  upon 
the  resurrection.  “  How  dare  we  be  so  bold  to  renounce  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  Father^  Son^  and  Holyghost?  for  where  o/ne  is,  there  is 

I 

God  all  whole  in  Majesty,  together  with  all  his  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness.” 

IX. 

Ps.  Ixxviii.  56.  They  rEMPrED  and  provoked  the  Mosr  high  god. 
1  Cor.  X.  9.  JVeitker  .let  us  •Tempt  chrisT  as  some  q/'them  also 
tempted. 

These  texts  do  both  relate  to  the  same  rebellious  acts  of  the 
Isroelites  in  the  wilderness.  In  the  former  of  them,  the  person 
they  tempted  is  called  the  Most  High  in  the  latter  he  is  called 
Christ;  therefore,  Christ  is  the  Most  High  God, 

X. 

John  m.  29.  He  that  hath  the  Bride^  is  the  BA/OECXobAf,*  (mean¬ 
ing  Christ.) 

But,  according  to  the  prophet, 

Isai.  liv.  5.  Thy  Maker  is  thine  ausBANDy  the  lord  of  hosts  is 
his  Hame, 

And  the  Churchy  which  is  the  Bride  of  Christy  can  no  more 
have  two  distinct  husbandsy  than  Christ  can  have  two  distinct 

*  Another  title  of  eminence,  that  shows  Christ  to  be  upon  an  equality 
with  God  the  Father^  is  to  be  collected  from  the  following  scriptures'. 

Psal,  xxiii.  1.  The  lord  (Heb.  yehavah)  is  my  shepherd. 
yohn  X.  16.  There  shall  be  one  fold,  and  one  shepherd. 

If  Christ  be  not  the  Lord,  in  unity  with  the  Father ^  there  must  of  course 
be  to)o  distinct  beings^to  whom  the  scripture  has  appropriated  this  character 
of  a  Shepherds  and  that  would  make  /wo  Shepherds.  But  Christ  has  affirmed 
there  is  but  one  Shepherd^  that  is  himself,  THE  SHEPHERD  f  the  Sheep, 
V.  2.  whom  St.  Peter  calls  the  chief  Shepherd,  1  Pet,  v.4.  So  again, 

Psal.  c.  3.  Know  ye  that  the  lord  he  is  god;  we  are  his  people,  and  the 
SHEEP  of  HIS  pasture. 

yohnx.  3.  He  (that  b  Christ  himself)  calleth  his  own  sheep. 

And  again,  yohn  xxi.  16.  Feed  my  Sheep,  said  Christ  to  St.  Peter:  which 
ifl  the  language  of  St.  Peter  himself,  I  Pet.  v.  2.  is,  feed  the  Flock  of  cod. 
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Churches.  As  the  Church  is  the  Bride^  the  Body^  the  Building  of 
God;  aud  as  there  is  one  Bride,  one  body,  one  building;  so  is  there 
on  the  other  hand,  one  God,  who  is  the  husband  or  Bridegroom;  one 
Christ,  who  is  the  Head;  one  God  with  the  Lamb,  who  is  the  Idght 
of  it.  Compare  also,  Jer.  iii.  1.  and  31,  32.  Ezek.  xvi.  Hos,  ii.  Matt. 
ix.  15.  XXV.  1.  2  Cor.  ii.  2.  Efih.  v,  23.  Rev.  xix.  7.  and  xxi.  5,9. 


XI. 

Here  follow  some  single  texts,  to  which  1  add  no  parallels; 
there  being  no  danger  of  mistaking  their  afifitication. 

John  XX.  28.  And  Thomas  answered  and  saidy  Mr  LORDy  and  Mr 
GOD, 

XII. 

Rem.  ix.  5.  Of  whom  as  concerning  the  Flesh  CHRisr  camcy  who  in 
over  ally  cod  blessed  for  ever.  Amen. 

XIII. 

2  Pet.  i.  1.  Through  the  Righteousness  of  ouR  god  and  Saviour 
JESUS  cHRisr, 

The  Greek  isy  xu  0(tr  Iso’s  Xpirv,  the  very  same, 

as  to  the  order  and  ^nimmar  ot  the  words,  with  the  last  verse  of 
this  epistle,  rs  ^  Isoit  X^<nr,  which  is  thus  ren- 

idered  in  our  Elnglish  version,  of  our  Lord  and  &i^foiir  Jesus  Christ, 
And  so,  without  doubt,  it  should  be  in  the  other  passage:  there 
being  no  possible  reason  why,  rv  0ftf  nfjittfy  should  not  signify  our 
God,  as  well  as  ts  Kv^is  our  Lord,  It  is  not  my  design  to  cast 
any  reflection  upon  the  wisdom  of  our  excellent  and  orthodox 
translators  (whose  version,  taken  altogether,  is  without  exception 
the  best  extant  in  the  world)  or  to  advance  this  as  any  discovery  of 
my  own:  for  the  translators  themselves  have  preserved  the  true 
rendering  in  the  margin;  declaring  it,  by  their  customary  note,  to 
be  the  literal  sense  of  the  Greek, 

There  is  another  expression.  Tit,  ii.  13.  that  ought  to  be  classed 
with  the  foregoing.  Looking  for  that  blessed  hofiey  and  the  glorious 
apfiearingy  ru  ©f»  X^icuy  of  our  Great 

God  and  Saxioury  Jesus  Christ,  Of  which  a  great  man,  deep  in  the 
Arian  scheme,  gives  this  desponding  account.  «  Many  understand 
this  whole  sentence  to  belong  to  one  and  the  same  person,  viz, 
Christ:  as  if  the  words  should  have  been  rendered.  The  appearing 
of  our  great  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ;  which  construction, 
the  words  will  indeed  bear;  as  do  also  those  in  2  Pet.  i.  1.  But  it  is 
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much  more  reasonablcy  and  more  agreeable  to  the  whole  tenor  of 
scrifiture^  to,  understand  the  former  pait  of  the  words,  to  relate  to 
the  Father***  As  for  the  whole  tenor  of  scrifiture^  it  is  a  weighty 
phrase,  but  very  easily  made  use  oi  in  any  cause  good  or  bad;  so  I 
shall  leave  the  reader  to  judge  of  that^  after  it  has  been  exhibited 
to  him  in  the  following  pages.  And  as  for  the  reaaonahleneaa  of  the 
thing  itself,  let  any  serious  person  consider,  whether  the  doctrine 
of  the  scripture  is  not  more  rational  under  the  orthodox  application 
of  these  words,’  than  under  that  of  this  author.  For  to  allow,  as  he 
does,  that  Christ  is  God,  but  not  the  Great  God,  is  to  make  two 
Godsy  a  greater  and  a  lesser;  which  is  no  very  rational  principle. 
And  I  make  not  the  least  doubt  but  this  author,  had  he  been  dress¬ 
ing  up  a  system  of  natural  religiony  would  have  protested  against  a 
notion  so  absurd  and  impious.  But  when  the  scrijiture  was  to  be 
dealt  with,  he  chose  it  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  the  greater  of 

which,  was  the  doctrine  he  had  subscribed  to. 

« 

XIV. 

2  Cor.  V.  19.  God  was  in  cffRisi’y  reconciling  the  world  to 

SELF, 

It  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  the  world  was  reconciled  by 
Christ  Jesus  to  the  one,  on/y,  greaty  and  su/ireme  God,  ^  But,  this 
very  same  God  (for  the  word  is  but  once  used  in  the  whole  sen¬ 
tence)  was  in  Christ;  manifest  m  the  flesh,  and  reconciling  the 
world  to  himself.  And  were  there  no  other  passage  of  scripture  to 
be  found^  .this  alone  is  sufficient  to  overthrow  the  whole  doctrine  of 
.dWan/em;.  which,  as  far  as  the  scripture  is  concerned,  depends 
upon  this  one  assertion;  that  “  the  word  GOD,  in  scripture, 
NEV^ER  signifies  a  complex  notion  of  more  fier sons  than  one;  but 
ALWAYS  means  one  person  onlyy  viz,  either  the  person  of  the 
Father  singly,  or  the  person  of  the  Son  singly.”!  Which  is  abso¬ 
lutely  false;  for  here  it  signifies  both.  The  text  considers  God  as 
agent  and  patient  at  the  same  time,  and  upon  the  same  occasion; 
as  the  reconciler  of  the  world,  in  the  person  of  the  Son;  and  the 
object  to  whom  the  reconciliation  was  madey  in  the  Person  of  the 
Father;  yet  there  is  but  one  word  (God)  to  express  them  both.  So 
that  the  word  God,  though  of  the  singular  number,  is  of  a  plural 

comprehension.  And  thus  I  find  it  to  have  been  taken  by  some  of 

\ 

•  Clarie’t  Doctr.  of  the  Trin.  C.  $.  1.  541. 
tC/orifV  S.  D.  P.  II.§.33. 


t4ie  most  Eminent  writers  before  the  council  of  AVre,  “  Plasmatus 
'in  initio  homo  per  manua  DEI,  id  FILII  SPIRITUS,”  says 
Irenxua;*  putting  the  singular  name  of  God  for  the  two  persons  of 
the  Son  and  Spirit,  And  the  same  word,  in  the  language  of  On^en, 
(if  we  are  allowed  to  take  the  version  of  Ruffinus  as  genuine)  in¬ 
cludes  the  whole  three  persons:  Igitur  de  DEO,  id  est^  de  PATRE 
^  FILIO  ^  SPIRFrU  sancto,^  And  our  excellent  church  has 
used  the  word  God  in  the  same  comprehensive  sense;  as  in  the 
Blessing  after  the  communion  service:  GOD  ALMIGHTY,  the 
Father^  the  5ow,  and  the  Holyghost, 

XV. 

John  xiv.  11./  am  in  the  Fatherland  the  Father  /y  ate. 

Compare  this  with  the  foregoing  article. 

XVL 

1  Cor.  V.  20.  We  are  ambassadors  for  CHRis*f^  as  though  cod  did 
BESEECH  you  by  us;  ive  pray  you  /y  chrjs^Ps  s7Ead  be  ye  re* 
conciled  to  cod. 

The  usefulness  of  this  text  to  our  present  subject,  lies  in  these 
words:  “In  Christas  stead  we  pray^  as  though  God  did  beseech:** 
where  the  interchanging  of  the  names  God  and  Christy  shows  the 
same  person  to  be  entitled  to  both, 

XVII. 

1  John  V.  20.  We  are  in  him  that  is  true^  even  in  his  Son  yESUS 
CHRIST:  7 HIS  IS  the  7 RUE  COD  and  eternal  life, 

XVIII. 

Col.  ii.  8,  9.  Beware  lest  any  man  spoil  you  through  Philosophy 
and  vain  deceit^  after  the  tradition  of  men^  after  the  rudiments 
of  the  worlds  and  not  after  chrisT:  for  in  him  dwelleTh  all 

THE  FULNESS  of  the  CODHEAD  BODILT, 

The  apostle  foresaw,  that  a  thing  calling  \\sx\l philosophy  would 
set  all  its  engines  at  work  to  destroy  the  notion  of  Christ* s  true  and 
absolutely  divinity:  “  For  in  him  (says  he)  dwelleth  all  the  fulness 
of  the  Godhead  bodily.  Philosophy  will  dispute  this:  and  undertake 
to  demonstrate  the  contrary.  But  if  you  listen  to  such  vain  deceit^  it 
will  overthrow  your  faith;  and  spoil  you  for  a  disciple  oiJesua 
Christ;  therefore,  beware,** 

'xiic. 

John  i.  1.  The  word  was  cod, 

•  Lib.  V.  C  2n.  t  Be  principiU,  Lib.  IV.  C.  2. 


2T0  , 

•  • 

XX. 

Isai.  ix.  6.  For  unto  us  a  Child  is  boruj  unto  us  a  ^on  is  given^  and 
the  Government  shall  be  u/ion  his  Shoulder:  and  his  name  shall 
be  called  Wonderful^  Counsellor^  the  MiCR*tr  coDy  the  ever^ 

LASTING  FATBER, 

XXL 

Jcr.  xxiii.  6.  This  is  the  name  whereby  he  shall  be  called^  the  Lord 
(^yEBOVAB^  our  Righteousness. 

XXII. 

Isai.  u.  17)  18.  The  lord  alone  shall  be  exalted  in  that  day: 
and  the  idols  he  shall  utterly  abolish. 

Idolatry  is  the  revcrsC)  and  direct  opposite  to  Christianity  (or, 
the  day  of  Christ^.  To  destroy  this,  was  the  great  end  of  Christ's 
coming  into  the  world.  But  except  he  were  Gody  the  very  and 
eternal  Gody  of  one  substance  with  the  Fathevy  his  religion  would 
be  so  far  from  destroying  idolatryy  that  it  would  only  be  a  more 
refined  and  dangerous  species  of  it.  The  prophet  therefore,  con¬ 
cludes  all,  that  80  he  might  acquit  the  worship  of  Christ  from  all 
charge  of  idolatryy  with  this  positive  assertion;  that  it  would  prove 
the  most  effectual  means  of  putting  an  end  to  all  false  and  idola¬ 
trous  worship:  the  idols  he  shall  utterly  abolish.  The  like  conclusion 
we  meet  with  in  the  apostle  St.  John;  who  having  affirmed  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  true  God  and  eternal  lifey  immediately  subjoins 
and  closes  all  with  this  advice:  little  childreuy  keep,  yourselves  from 
IDOLS.” 

This  remark  is  taken  from  the  first  volume  of  an  essay  upon 
the  proper  Lessons;  written,  as  I  am  told,  by  a  gentleman  of  the 
laity.  There  needs  no  apology  for  setting  it  down;  it  being  of 

I 

good  use  in  the  subject  I  am  upon.  And  it  also  gives  me  an  occa- 
casion  of  returning  thanks  to  the  pious  and  learned  author  of  that 
excellent  work,  not  for  myself  only,  but  for  many  sincere  friends 
to  the  religion  of  Christ. 

XXIII. 

Rev.  i.  8.  lam  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  endingy 
saith  the  LORDy  which  isy  and  which  wasy  and  which  is  to  comcy 
the  ALMiGHtr. 

If  the  reader  will  be  pleased  to  examine  the  13th  and  1 7th 
verses  of  this  chapter,  it  will  appear  that  this  8th  verse  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  spoken  from  the  mouth  of  Christ:  who  therefore  has  a 
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just  title  to  every  name  and  attribute  expressed  in  it;  and  among 
the  rest,  to  that  of  tht  Almighty. 

prigen^  who  certainly  was  no  Arian^  though  often  represented 
as  such,  by  some  who  would  be  pleased  to  have  the  vote  of  so 
celebrated  a  genius,  has  the  following  observation.  Now  that  you 
may  know  the  omnipotence  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  to  be  one 
and  the  same  as  HE  is  ONE  and  the  SAME  GOD  and  LORD 
with  the  FATHER,  hear  what  St.  yoAff  had  said  in  the  revelation: 
these  things,  mith  the  Lordj  which  and  which  waej  and  which  ia 
to  come^  the  Almighty**  For  who  is  the  Almighty  that  ia  to  come, 
hut  Chriat? 

(To  be  continued.) 


JEWISH  TALMUDS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Evangelical  Intelligencer. 

Siu, 

In  a  former  number  of  the  Intelligencer  you  introduced  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Jewish  Targums;  believing  an  account  of  their 
Talmuds  will  prove  not  less  acceptable  to  the  pious  and  inquisitive 
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mind,  I  request  the  favour  of  your  inserting  the  following  account 
of  them.  It  is  the  production  of  an  eminent  writer  of  the  last 
century.  I  am  yours,  Sec.  £. 

The  word  Talmud  signifies  doctrine;  and  the  work,  so  called, 
contains  in  it  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  law, 
according  to  the  Jews:  it  consists  of  two  parts,  the  PGanah  and 
Gemara;  the  former  is  the  text,  the  latter  is  made  up  of  the  dispu¬ 
tations  and  decisions  of  the  doctors  upon  it. 

The  MisNAH,  which  may  be  rendered  Deuieroataj  or  Deute- 
ronomyy  a  secondary  or  repeated  law;  for  the  Jews  suppose,  that 
the  law  was  repeated  to  Moses,  and  an  explanation  of  it  given, 
which  they  call  the  oral  law.  The  book  that  bears  this  name  was 
composed  by  R.  Judah,  called  the  saint,  who  lived  in  the  times  of 
Antoninus  the  Roman  emperor:  he  flourished, according  to  Buxtorf, 
Anno  Chriati  \  50.  It  is  said  by  the  Jews  to  have  been  compiled  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple:  the 
occasion  of  it  was  this;  R.  Judah  observing  that  the  Jews  were  in  a 
state  of  exile,  and  were  scattered  among  the  nations,  and  fearing 
lest  the  traditional  law,  which  had  been  handed  down  from  their 
Ikthers,  should  be  entirely  lost  in  process  of  time,  collected  to- 
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gether  as  much  of  it  as  he  could  himself;  and  wrote  to  the  JewS)  in 
all  parts,  to  send  to  him  what  they  could  recollect  they  had  received 
from  their  ancestors;  or  had  by  them  in  papers  and  schedules; 
which  being  communicated  to  him,  he  put  together,  and  being 
hnbhed,  it  was  at  once  received  by  the  Jews,  as  the  fiandect^  or 
body  of  their  civil  and  canon  law.  But  now,  though  this  body  of 
laws  was  compiled,  and  put  together  hi  this  form  and  order,  it  must 
not  be  thought  that  this  was  the  rise  and  date  of  the  traditions,  or 
laws  themselves,  any  more  than  the  body  of  laws  collected  in  Jus¬ 
tinian’s  time,  out  of  writers  that  were  three  hundred  years  before, 
can  be  imagined  to  be  of  no  earlier  date  than  his  times.  It  is  a  clear 
case,  that  the  materials  of  the  Mianah  were  in  being  before  the 
compilation  of  it  by  this  Rabbin;  yea,  that  many  of  the  traditions 
were  ,  written  before  for  private  use,  and  which  was  allowed.  Mai- 
monides  says,  that  “  from  the  days  of  Moses,  our  master,  unto  R. 
Judah,  there  was  nothing  composed  which  was  taught  publicly, 
concerning  the  oral  law;  but  in  every  age  the  head  of  the. sanhe¬ 
drim,  or  a  prophet  that  was  in  that  generation,  might  write  for 
himself  a  memorial  of  the  things  he  heard  from  his  master;  and 
he  taught  them  publicly  by  word  of  mouth,  and  so  every  one  wrote 
for  himself.”  To  which  agrees  what  another  writer  says,.  “  before 
R.  Judah,  no  book  was  written  concerning  the  oral  law;  but  this 
before  was  the  law  and  custom  in  Israel,  the  wise  men  received 
one  from  another,  and  taught  the  Mianah  by  word  of  mouth,  as  it 
was  delivered;  but  the  scholars  made  marks  to  their  traditions, 
and  wrote  them,  lest  they  should  forget-  them;  but  they  hid 
them,  and  called  them,  The  volume  of  secrets.”  And  it  is  easy 

to  trace  these  traditions,  of  which  the  Misnah  consists,  from  the 
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limes*  of  the  compiler  of  it,  up  to  the  times  of  Christ  and  his  apos¬ 
tles,  and  beyond  them.  Egesippus,  a  writer  of  the  second  century, 
and  who  was  a  converted  Jew,  is  said  by  Eusebius,  to  make  mention 
of  several  things  which  he  had  from  the  unwritten  traditions  of  the 
Jews:  and  the  same  writer  observes  of  Josephus,  who  lived  in  the 
first  century,  before  and  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  that 
being  an  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  he  very  accurately  related  some 
things  out  of  the  Jewish  Deuteroda^  or  Mianah^  or  rather  their 
Misnic  Baraituy  or  exotic  doctrine.  And  some  learned  men,  as 
Bochartus,  Van  Dale,  and  Hudson,  have  been  of  opinion,  that  the 
Hebrew  books  Josephus  speaks  of,  not  only  design  the  sacred 
scriptures,  but  Rabbinical  writings  extant  in  his  time.  At  the  time 


Vespasian  destroyed  Jerusalem,  and  burnt  the  houses  of  it,  there 
were  in  it,  it  is  said,  four  hundred  and  eig;hty  synagogues,  and  in 
every  one  were  a  library  and  a  school;  the  library  was  for  reading, 
or  for  the^  scripture,  and  the  school  for  the  Misnaht  and  in  one  of 
these  schools  the  apostle  Paul  was  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gama¬ 
liel;  where  he  was  taught  the  Mimah-i  the  law  of  the  fathers,  and 
became  exceedingly  zealous  of  their  traditions,  ActB  xxii.  3  Gcd,  i. 
14.  and  some  have  thought,  that  the  fiarchmenta  he  left  at  Traoa^  2 
Tim.  iv,  13.  were  of  the  same  kind  with  the  schedules,  or  volumes 
of  secrets,  in  which  the  scholars  of  the  wise  men  wrote  the  tradi¬ 
tions  they  received  from  their  masters:  and  certain  it  is,  that  the 
traditions  of  the  elders  were  in  being  in  the  times  of  Christ,  which 
were  risen  to  a  considerable  bulk,  which  he  takes  notice  of,  and  of 
which  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  were  very  tenacious,  Matt.Tny,  2— 
^,Mark  vii.  3—13.  Before  the  times  of  Christ,  lived  Hillell  and 
Shammai,  the  heads  of  the  Misnic  schools,  and  who  opposed  each 
other  in  the  sense  of  the  traditions,  and  added  new  ones.  Jerom 
says  of  them,  Shammai  and  Hillell  arose  in  Judea  not  long  before 
the  Lord  was  bom;  the  first  of  which  maybe  interpreted  a 
and  the  other  firophane;  because  by  their  traditions,  and 

‘‘  Misnic  doctrines,  they  destroyed  and  defiled  the  precepts  of  the 
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law.”  And  though  these  traditions  were  not  committed  to  writing, 
so  as  to  be  publicly  read,  yet  they  were  reduced  into  a  compendium, 
and  ranged  into  an  order  under  certain  heads,  -viva  voce.  Before  the 
days  of  Hillell,  it  is  said,  they  read  six  hundred  orders  of  the 
Misnah,  from  the  times  of  Moses,  on  whom  be  peace,  unto  the 
sons  of  Bethira;  but  Hillell  put  them  into  six  orders  by  word  of 
mouth,  which  comprehended  the  law  henceforwards,  that  so*  it 
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might  not  be  forgotten;  and  this  was  done  at  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Herod.”  And  in  such  a  division,  and  order,  is  the  written 
Mianah  compiled.  Long  before  these  men,  were  the  sects  of  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees  in  being;  the  latter  had  their  name  from 
Sadock^  a  disciple  of  Antigonus,  a  man  of  Socho;  which  Antigonus 
was  the  successor  of  Simeon  the  just,  the  last  of  Ezra^s  great  syna¬ 
gogue,  who  lived  in  the  times  of  Alexander  the  great:  these,  among 
other  things,  denied  the  oral  law,  or  Misnah,  rejected  the  traditions, 
and  professed  to  adhere  to  the  scripture  only;  and  therefore  were 
called  Karaites^  or  Scripturarian's.  This  division  was  made  in  the 
times  of  the  Maccabees,  or  Hasmoneans;  so  that  it  seems  manifest, 
that  before  this  sect  arose,  the  traditionary  sense  of  scripture,  and 
VoL.  III.  Series,  -  .3*5 
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the  law,  generally  obtained.  And  it  may  well  be  concluded,  that 
the  foundation  of  traditions  was  laid  quickly  after  the  times  of 
Ezra,  and  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
which,  by  degrees,  came  to  a  considerable  bulk  before  the  times  of 
Christ.  The  Jews  indeed  date  their  oral  law  from  mount  Sinai,  and 
even  prefer  it  to  the  written  law,  and  say  very  extravagant  things  ' 
in  fisivoiir  of  it;  and  even  a  veiy  grave  writer  of  theirs  observes, 
concerning  the  NRmah^  that  the  brevity  of  its  words,  the  elegance 
of  its  imposition,  its  beautiful  order,  the  rhanner  of  handling 
things,  with  the  division  of  it,  if  a  man  looks  upon  them  in  a  true 
light,  must  own,  that  flesh  and  blood  could  never  compose  any 
think  like  it,  but  by  divine  assistance.”  However,  this  must  be 

said,  that  it  is  a  work  of  singular  advantage  and  usefulness;  by 
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which  we  learn  what  were  the  ancient  usages  and  customs  of  that 
people;  what  the  traditions  of  the  elders  the  scriptures  speak  of; 
what  are  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  and  what  not:  and,  as  the 
learned  Wagenseil  observes,  in  the  whole  of  it  no  blasphemy  is  to 
be  found,  nothing  in  opposition  to  Christians,  even  no  fable,  yea,  nor 
any  thing  that  is  very  foreign  from  reason:  it  contains  only  the  . 
mere  traditions  of  the  fathers,  and  is  the  body  of  the  Jewish 
law,  which  formerly  was  not  written.”  And,  for  my  own  part,  I 
am  obUged  to  say,  that  no  one  book  in  the  world,  excepting  the 
holy  scriptures,  has  been  of  that  use  and  service  to  me,  as  this  has 
been,  together  with  the  following. 

The  TALMUD,  or  Gemora,  is  the  commentary  on  the  Misnic 
text,  and  conrists  of  the  disputations  and  decrees  of  the  doctors 
concerning  the  sense  of  the  traditions:  and  is  twofold;  the  one  is 
call^  the  Jeriualem  Talmud^  and  the  other  the  Babylonian  Tal¬ 
mud,  , 

The  Jcrus<dem  Talmud  is  so  called,  either  from  the  place 
where,  or  from  the  dialect  in  which  it  was  written,  or  from  the 
Jews  in  the  land  of  Israel,  for  the  sake  of  whom  it  was  composed. 

'  The  author  of  it  was  R.  Jochanan,  president  of  a  school  in  the  land 
of  Israel,  with  the  help  of  two  of  the  disciples  of  R.  Judah,  Raf  and 
Samuel;  and  it  was  finished  about  the  year  230:  but  being  written 
in  a  coarse  style,  and  nothing  near  so  pure  and  clean  as  the  Misnah, 
and  abounding  with  exotic  words,  was  not  had  in  great  esteem  by 
the  Jews.  Jerom  seems  to  have  respect  to  this  when  he  says, 
how  many  are  the  traditions  of  the  Pharisees,  which  to  this  day 
they  call  Dcuterosia^  or  Mimic  laws?  And  how  many  doting  fables 
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1  cannot  turn  over?  Neither  will  the  bulk  of  the  book  admit  of  it;*’ 
unce  there  is  nothing  of  the  fabulous  kind  in  the  Misnah,  nor  is 
the  bulk  of  that  book  large;  not  so  large  as  a  bible,  and  is  some* 
dmes  published  in  almost  as  small  a  compass  as  ooe  of  our  testa¬ 
ments;  though  indeed  there  is  not  much  that  can  be  called  fable  in 
the  Jerusalem  Talmud. 

The  Babylonian  Talmud  was  written  for  the  sake  of  the  JcviB  in 
Babylon,  and  other  parts,  the  former  dot  meeting  with  general  ac¬ 
ceptance;  this  was  not  the  work  of  a  single  man,  but  of  many  suc^ 
cessively,  who  were  employed  for  the  space  of  two  or  three  hundred 
years  in  collecting  the  disputations,  decisions,  and  sense  of  the  an¬ 
cient  doctors,  about  the  civil  and  canon  laws  of  the  Jews:  this  was 
begun  by  R.  Ase,  pursued  by  Maremar,  and  at  length  finished  by 
R.  Avina,  about  the  year  of  Christ  500.  There  were  311  years  be¬ 
tween  the  Misnah  and  this,  according  to  the  computation  of  some. 
This  work  does  not  contain  the  sense  of  the  compilers  of  it,  or  of 
the  Rabbins  in  their  age,  but  the  decisions  of  the  ancient  doctors, 
even  of  Hillell  and  Shammai,  and  others  who  were  before  the 
times  of  Christ.  For,  as  the  learned  Buxtorf  well  observes,  though 
the  Talmudic  work  was  collected  into  one  body  some  hundreds  of 
years  after  Christ;  yet  the  matter  of  it  was  disputed  in  the  famous 
schools  of  Babylon,  Sora,  Nahardea,  and  Pombeditha,  and  written 
down  in  books,  partly  before  Christ,  and  partly  in  the  time  of 
Christ,  and  a  little  after.  It  is  generally  received  by  the  Jews,  and 
is  of  wonderful  use  in  various  respects.  Says  the  learned  Braunios, 
though  it  is  a  work  merely  human,  and  not  delivered  by  God,  as 
the  Jews  rashly  imagine;  yet  nevertheless,  if  ever  any  book  was 
written  besides  the  sacred  sciiptures,  of  great  use,  not  only  for 
the  better  understanding  of  tongues,  especially  the  Hebrew  and 
Chaldee,  by  which  God  has  manifested  salvation  to  us  in  his  word, 
but  in  order  to  search  out  the  antiquity,  and  the  more  hidden 
learning  of  the  Chaldeans,  Syrians,  Egyptians,  and  other  people, 
their  manners,  rites,  and  customs,  and  all  the  mysteries  both  of  the 
Jewish  religion  and  polity,  and  especially  those  things  which  make 
for  a  clearer  exfiosition  of  the  Old  and  AVtu  Te9tamenty  that,  beyond 
all  doubt,  is  the  Talmudic  work.”  And  a  little  after  he  adds, 

what  slothfulness  is  that?  what  perverseness?  what  ignorance?  to 
neglect,  contemn,  and  even  send  to  hell  the  Talmudic  work;  a 
work  moftt  ancient^  which  is  composed  for  this  end  only,  that  pos¬ 
terity  might  have  an  exposition  of  the  law  and  prophets?  What  is 
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the  Misnah  else,  but  a  continued  exposition  of  the  law  of  Moses, 
digested  into  certain  books?  What  is  the  whole  Talmudic  work, 
but  a  most  rich  treasure  of  Jewish  antiquities,  rites,  manners,  and 
all  mysteries,  both  of  polity  and  religion,  from  the  times  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  great,  at  least,  to  the  sixth  century,  after  the  birth  ot' 
Christ?”  Of  the  same  opinion  was  the  learned  Wagenscil;  ‘‘  we 
are  not  afraid,  says  he,  likewise  to  defend  this,  that  in  the  Gemaroj 
as  well  as  in  the  Misnah^  are  many  profitable  things;  nor  can  any 
kind  of  learning  be  mentioned,  which  out  of  that  may  not  be  helped 
and  adorned.  Especially  the  Talmud  serves  to  illustrate  the  holy 
scriptures,  and  is  of  so  great  use  truly  to  understand  the  words* 
laws,  manners,  and  institutions  of  the  Jews,  mentioned  in  them, 
that  there  is  no  book  in  the  world  which  can  be  of  more  service 
that  way.” 

Maimonidrs,  as  he  is  commonly  called,  or  R.  Moses  ben 
Maimon,  has  abridged  the  whole  Talmud^  Misnah^  and  Gemaray  in 
a  work  of  his,  which  is  called  Yad  Chazaka;  which  is  written  in 
pure  Hebrew,  in  a  clean,  neat,  and  easy  language,  clear  of  that 
crabbed  and  rugged  style,  in  which  the  Gemara  especially  is  writ¬ 
ten;  and  free  of  all  the  knotty  questions,  and  objections,  and  intri¬ 
cate  disputes  of  the  doctors,  and  of  every  thing  which  has  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  fable:  the  whole  contains  nothing  but  the  traditions  of 
the  Jews,  their  rites,  customs,  and  usages,  civil  and  religious,  di¬ 
gested  in  the  best  order  and  manner;  and  is  the  best  system  of  their 
civil  and  canon  law  that  is  extant:  it  is  justly  an  admired  work,  and 
of'excellent  use.  The  Jews  have  a  common  saying  concerning 
him,  “  from  Moses  to  Moses  there  is  none  like  this  Moses.”  Of 
what  service  this  performance  of  his  is  for  the  better  understanding 
the  laws  of  Moses,  may  be  seen  in  those  extracts  which  our  learned 
countryman,  Mr.  Ainsworth,  has  made  out  of  it  in  his  excellent 
Commentaries  ufion  the  Pentateuch.  And  now,  though  this  work 
was  compiled  about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  yet  inas¬ 
much  as  it  is  only^a  compendium  of  the  Misnah  and  Talmud,  and 
u  collection  of  the  various  traditions  of  the  elders,  and  of  the  civil 
and  canon  laws  of  the  Jews  in  ages  past,  it  is  to  be  considered,  as 
to  the  matter  and  substance  of  it,  as  of  equal  antiquity  with  the 
Misnic  and  Talmudic  writings;  and  he  is  as  good  a  voucher  for  the 
ancient  rites  and  usages  of  the  Jews,  as  can  well  be  desired,  and 
whose  fidelity  is  to  be  depended  upon,  as  well  as  his  judgment.  In 
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the  last  ediliod  of  the  Talmud)  his  work  is  referred  to  in  almost 
every  page. 

The  R ABBOT  are  ancient  commentaries  on  the  five  books  of 
Moses,  and  upon  five  others,  viz,  Solomon's  Song^  Ruth^  Lamenta^ 
tionsj  Ecclesiastes^  and  Esther;  and  are  written,  partly  in  an  histori¬ 
cal,  and  partly  in  an  allegorical  and  mystical  way.  The  author  of 
them  was  Rabba  bar  Nachmoni,;who  lived  about  the  year  of  Christ 
300;  or  rather  he  may  be  said  to  be  a  compiler  of  them,  for  he  does 
not  give  his  own  sense  and  interpretation  of  scripture,  but  collects 
together  the  explanations  of  the  doctors,  that  had  lived  in  preceding 
ages:  for  as  a  Jewish  chronologer  observes,  “  though  he  was  the 
head  of  the  university  at  Pombeditha  in  Babylon,  yet  he  gathered 
and  collected  together  all  the  mystical  explications  of  the  land  of 
Israel,  (that  is,  of  the  doctors  that  had  lived  there)  and  wrote  theiti 
in  order.”  And  so  Jarchi  calls  the  first  part  of  this  work,  ‘‘  an 
historical  and  mystical  interpretation  of  the  land  of  Israel;”  that  is, 
of  the  Rabbins  in  it;  so  that  this  work,  as  to  the  antiquity  of  it,  an¬ 
swers  at  least  to  the  three  first  ages  of  Christianity. 

The  book  of  zohar  is  a  Cabalistic  commentary  upon  the 
Pentateuch;  it  is  generally  ascribed  to  R.  Simeon  ben  Jochai,  as 
the  author  of  it,  who  was  a  disciple  of  R.  Akiba,  who  died  about 
fifty  years  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  and  about  the  yeat 
of  Christ  120;  though  some  say  he  only  began  it,  and  his  disciples 
finished  it,  which  will  make  no  very’  considerable  difference  in  the 
antiquity  of  it;  others  affirm,  that  he  wrote  nothing  of  it,  nor  his 
son,  but  their  disciples  wrote  it,  about  sixty  years  after  his  death; 
but  then,  another  writer  who  observes  the  same,  says,  they  com¬ 
posed  it  as  they  received  it  from  him;  so  that  the  substance  of  it 
was  his,  being  communicated  by  him,  or  his  son,  unto  them;  but 
by  the  style  of  it,  which  is  even  and  uniform,  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
the  work  of  different  persons;  and  be  it  wrote  by  whomsoever,  it  is 
a  collection,  not  only  of  the  discourses  of  R.  Simeon,  and  his  son 
Eleazer,  and  of  their  cotemporaries,  but  of  the  Jewish  doctors,  that 
lived  at  Palestine,  both  before  and  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  It  is  of  great  fame  and  authority  with  the  Jews,  and  is  agreed 
on  by  them,  that  whatever  in  it  does  not  disagree  with  the  Talmud, 
and  what  is  not  explained  in  the  Talmud,  and  is  explained  there, 
should  be  received  as  authentic:  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  what  the 
Jews  remark,  that  there  is  no  mention  made  of  the  Talmud  through¬ 
out  the  book;  from  whence  they  conclude,  that  it  must  be  written 
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before  it;  and  certain  it  is,  that  the  style  of  it  does  not  at  all  savour  ot' 
novelty,  but  seems  to  be  as  near  to  the  style  used  in  the  times  of 
Christ,  as  any  thing  extant;  but  virhether  it  is  so  ancient  as  they 
suppose,  X  will  not  say:  yet  evident  it  is,  that  in  abundance  of 
instances,  there  is  a  very  great  likeness  in  it  with  the  phraseology 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  editors  of  the  Sultzbach  edition  of  it, 
gave  their  readers  reason  to  expect  there  would  be  published  by 
,  them  in  a  short  time,  Zohariatic  Parallelisms  on  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment;  whether  ever  such  a  work  was  published,  I  know  not;  if  it 
has  been,  I  have  not  had  the  happiness  to  have  seen  it;  to  which 
may  be  added,  that  there  are  interspersed  in  it  several  ancient 
treatises,  or  extracts  out  of  them,  or  fragments  of  them;  particu¬ 
larly  the  ancient  book  of  Bahir,  said  to  be  the  most  ancient  of  all 
the  Rabbinical  books;  the  author  of  it  was  R.  Nechunia  ben  Ka- 
nah,  who  lived  under  the  second  temple,  before  the  destruction  of 
it,  thirty  or  forty  years  before  Christ,  and  was  cotemporary  with 
Jonathan  the  paraphrast:  this  same  Rabbi,  whom  Grotius  calls 
Xehumias^i  is  said  by  him  to  be  fifty  years  before  Christ;  and 
who  reports  that  ha  should  say,  that  the  time  of  the  Messiah  sig¬ 
nified  by  Daniel,  could  not  be  deferred  longer  than  those  fifty 
years. 

•  There  are  other  writers  of  a  later  date,  which  arc  made  use  of 
by  me,  though  sparingly;  as;  Jarchi^  Aben  Ezra^  Kimchi^  R,  Abra^ 
ham  Sebcj  and  others.  Some  learned  men  affect  to  smile,  when 
such  are  referred  to,  with  respect  to  the  use  of  a  phrase  or  a  cus¬ 
tom,  for  the  illustration  of  any  part  of  scripture;  but  there  will  be 
no  reason  to  indulge  the  sneer,  when  it  is  considered,  that  there  is 
very  little  difference  in  the  customs  and  usages  of  the  Jews,  in  one 
age  from  another;  they  are  people  tenacious  of  their  rites  and 
ceremonies:  and  besides,  the  same  book  of  traditions  is  the  rule 
of  their  conduct  now,  which  was  in  ages  past;  and  it  may  be  ob¬ 
served,  that  such  of  their  writers  who  are  most  conversant  with 
their  ancient  books,  frequently  use  words  and  phrases  peculiar  to 
them. 

The  general  objection  to  Talmudic  and  Rabbinical  writings  is, 
that  they  are  stuffed  with  fables,  idle  tales,  impertinencies,  and 
fooleries;  and  nothing  is  more  common^  than  to  represent  the 
'  Rabbins  as  a  set  of  romantic  and  fabulous  writers,  as  foolish,  stupid, 
and  dotards;  and  this  is  plentifully  done,  for  the  most  part,  by  such 
who  have  never  read  them.  That  there  are  no  fables  in  the  Talmud, 
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and  other  Jewish  writings,  1  will  not  say;  there  ^  ere  Jewish  fables 
in  the  apostle’s  time,  Titus  i.  14.  and  if  they  can  be  thought  to  be 
the  same  is  in  the  Talmud,  it  is  a  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  it,  as  to 
that  part  of  the  things  contained  in  it:  however,  I  will  venture  to 
say,  that  many,  if  not  most  of  the  things  that  are  reckoned  fables, 
are  not  strictly  such;  but  have  something  signiRcautly  solid  and 
instructive  in  them.  Mythology^  or  delivering  things  divine,'  moral, 
philosophical,  and  historical,  by  way  of  fable,  was  much  in  use  in 
the  eastern  nations,  and  very  early  obtained,  and  particularly  among 
the  Jews;  Jotham’s  fable  of  the  trees,  of  the  olive  tree,  fig  tree,  vine, 
and  bramble,  discoursing  together,  is  a  very  known  one,  and  a  fla¬ 
grant  instance  of  what  is  suggested:  and  from  them,  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  received  their  mythic  way  of  speaking  and  writing; 
Pythagoras,  and  other  philosophers,  learnt  from  them,  or  the 
Egyptians,  or  both,  the  way  of  communicating  their  secrets  by 
symbols,  and  enigmas.  The  fables  of  iEsop,  wliich  introduce  birds 
and  beasts  sp>eaking,  are  notorious  to  every  one;  and  whom  I  greatly 
susfiect  to  be  a  JeWy  and  his  fables  Jewish  ones;  or  if  not,  his  way 
of  writing  seems  to  be  taken  from  them.  These,  if  considered 
only  in  their  literal  sense,  must  be  ridiculous  and  absurd;  and 
some  have  been  so  simple  and  foolish,  as  to  understand  them  in 
no  other  way;  and  have  fancied  there  was  a  time,  when  beasts  and 
birds  could  speak;  and  have  been  confirmed  in  it,  by  the  scriptural 
instance  of  Balaam’s  ass:  but  when  a  man  is  master  of  the  morals 
of  them,  he  perceives  there  is  something  solid  and  instructive  in 
them,  and  that  they  are  the  fruit  and  produce  of  a  fine  invention, 
and  an  ingenious  mind.  Many  things,  historical,  moral,  and  civil, 
and  others  in  natural  philosophy,  and  even  as  some  think  in  che¬ 
mistry,  are  delivered  in  fables  by  Ovid,  in  his  Metamorphoses ;  and 
why  should  not  the  Jewish  writers  be  thought  to  take  such  a  me¬ 
thod;  partly  by  these  pleasant  and  artificial  stories,  to  allure  the 
more  simple  to  reading,  and  partly  to  exercise  the  ingenious,  in 
the  search  of  the  hidden  things  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  as  well 
as  to  relieve  and  recreate  their  minds,  in  hard  and  difficult  studies? 
And  this  is  not  my  own  private  sense,  but  the  sense,  as  of  Jewish 
writers  of  the  best  note,  so  of  many  Christian  writers,  as  Galatinuoy 
Fagiusy  Dilhermsy  SeldeUy  fVuiferusy  Muhliusy  Vorstiusy  GaffareU 
htsy  Buxtorfy  and  others. 

1  will  not  undeitake  to  be  an  CEdipus,  to  unriddle  the  mytholo¬ 
gy  of  the  Jews;  but  I  will  single  out  one  or  two  instances,  which 
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appear,  at  iim  sight,  to  be  most  monstrous  and  absurd,  and  attempt 
their  explanation.  They  tell  us  of  the  first  man,  Adam,  that  when 
he  was  created,  his  stature  was  so  high,  that  he  reached  from 
heaven  to  earth;  that  his  body  was  so  large,  that  it  extended  frohi 
one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other;  or,  as  elsewhere  said,  he 
looked  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other;  and  that  when  he 
rebelled  against  God,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  him,  and  lessened 
him,  and  so  reduced  him  to  the  bulk  and  size  that  men  are  gene¬ 
rally  of.  But  now,  who  are  most  to  be  laughed  at,  the  authors  of 
this  fable,  or  those  who  take  it  in  the  literal  sense,  and  laugh  at 
them?  Can  any  man  in  his  senses  think,  that  any  man,  or  set  of 
men,  could  devise  dnd  tell  such  a  story  as  this,  in  hopes  of  meeting 
with  credit  among  any  rational  creatures?  The  sense  of  the  fable 
is,  that  the  power  of  man  at  his  first  creation  reached  to  all  things 
under  the  heavens,  and  upon  the  earth;  that  he  had  dominion  over 
the  fowls  of  the  air,  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  the  fishes  in  the  sea; 
and  that  his  knowledge  was  extended  to  all  creatures  and  things  in 
the  universe;  but  that  when  he  sinned  against  God,  his  authority 
over  the  creatures  was  weakened,  and  his  knowledge  lessened:  and 
so,  in  a  few  words,  it  represents  the  state  of  man  in  innocence,  his 
fall,  and  the  sad  effects  of  it.  Again,  it  is  a  very  common  thing  with 
them  to  speak  of  a  feast  that  God  will  make  for  the  righteous  in  the 
world  to  come;  against  which  time  the  Leviathan  is  salted, and  when 
a  large  ox,  the  Behemoth  of  Job,  will  be  served  up;  and  a  fowl  of  an 
incredible  size  will  be  a  part  of  the  entertainment,  and  a  desert  of 
the  most  delightful  fruits  of  the  garden  of  Eden  will  be  set,  and 
wine  will  be  drank,  which  has  been  kept  in  tlie  grape  front)  the  six 
days  of  the  creation.  Now,  though  there  might  be  some  persons 
who  took  all  this  in  the  gross  and  literal  sense,  as  I  have  observed 
in  the  note  on  Luke  xiv.  15.  yet  they  sadly  mistook  the  sense  of 
the  authors  of  it;  for  as  Gaffarellus  observes,  “  what  madness  is  it 
to  imagine,  that  God  should  salt  up  this  dragon,  or  whale,  called 
Leviathan,  and  that  it  should  afterwards  be  kept  till  the  last  day,  to 
make  a  feast  for  those  that  shall  then  have  no  more  need  to  cat? 
And  what  excellent  entertainment  should  God  bestow  upon  his 
children,  when  their  cheer  should  only  be  the  flesh  of  a  powdered 
dragon?  This  were  one  of  the  grossest  fooleries  that  could  be, 
were  there  no  other  doctrine  couched  under  this  tradition,  than 
what  the  bare  letter  affords;  and  who  can  possibly  imagine  the 
Jews  to  be  a  people  so  void  of  sense,  as  simply  to  believe  this, 
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without  looking  after  any  other  meaning  of  the  thing?”  Howeverj 
they  must  be  very  stupid  that  so  did  believe.  Fagius  directs  to  an¬ 
other  sense  of  this  fable;  “  by  the  feast,  says  he,  understand,  that 
chief  and  everlasting  happiness,  which  the  righteous  shall  enjoy  in 
the  World  to  come;  then  truly  they  shall  eat  and  devour  that  Levia¬ 
than,  that  is,  Satan^  when  they  shall  see  him  with  all  his  ministers, 
thrust  into  hell.”  And  to  this  agrees  the  sense  which  Menasseh  ben 
Israel  gives  of  the  same:  by  these,  and  the  like,  says  he,  are  sig¬ 
nified  the  spiritual  delight,  pleasure,  and  joy  of  souls,  which  they 
shall  be  possessed  of  in  that  state;  for  as  here  wine  usually  delights 
and  exhilarates  the  minds  of  men;  so  likewise  that  spiritual  state 
shall  fill  the  raised  ones  with  all  joy  everlasting.  But  of  these  alle¬ 
gories  of  the  Rabbins,  and  of  the  Talmuds,  adds  he,  my  purpose 
is  to  treat  elsewhere  and  separately,  in  a  singular  tract.”  But  whe¬ 
ther  he  ever  published  any  thing  of  that  kind,  I  do  not  know.  And 
Maimonides  some  hundred  years  before  him  declared,  that  he 
should  compose  a  treatise  to  explain  every  thing  of  this  kind  in 
the  Talmud,  and  other  writings;  showing,  what  were  to  be  taken 
literally,  and  what  parabolically;  but  this  work,  I  suppose,  was 
never  finished;  or  however,  never  saw  the  light:  and  who  also  ob¬ 
serves,  that  the  readers  of  such  writings,  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes;  the  one  sort  consists  of  such,  who  understand  all  things  in 
a  literal  sense,  and  believe  them,  though  ever  so  absurd,  irrational, 
and  impossible;  which  sect  he  represents  as  miserable  and  foolish, 
and  to  be  pitied.  The  other  is,  of  such  who  also  take  things  in  the 
literal  sense,  but  reproach  the  wise  men,  and  laugh  at  them  for 
them:  this  class  he  makes  to  be  more  stupid  than  the  former.  And 
the  third  sort  is  of  them,  and  who  are  few,  that  consider  the  inter¬ 
nal  sense  of  things,  and  understand  them  in  an  enigmatical  and 
parabolical  way.  And  since  therefore  the  Jews^'themselves  affirm, 
that  these  things  which  have  the  appearance  of  fable,  are  not  to  be 
understood  in  a  literal,  but  in  an  allegorical  sense,  it  is  an  abuse  of 
them,  and  doing  them  a  real  injury,  to  interpret  them  otherwise: 
and  as  it  would  not  be  advisable  for  any  man  to  repeat  one  of 
.£sop’s  fables,  unless  he  is  master  of  the  moral  of  it,  that  so  he 
may  instruct  by  it;  and  especially  to  do  it  for  the  sake  of  diversion 
and  laughter,  unless  he  has  a  child  upon  his  knee  to  amuse:  so 
neither  is  it  advisable  to  relate  a  Jewish  fable,  merely  to  laugh  at 
it;  let  such  consider,  at  whose  expense  the  laugh  is;  it  would  be 
much  more  becoming  them,  to  endeavour  to  search  out  the  history, 
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divinity,  morality,  or  philosophy  of  them,  if  they  can,  of  themselves  j 
or  read  those  books  directed  to  in  the  margin,*  with  others  which 
are  written  for  that  purpose;  out  of  the  last  of  which,  the  learned 
David  Millius  has  produced  an  explication  of  two  or  three  very 
remarkable  fables,  in  the  Talmud. 

The  Jewish  writers  are  commonly  set  in  a  very  odious  light, 
as  a  parcel  of  ignorant  and  senseless  men,  as  devoid  of  common 
judgment  and  under  standing;  it  is  certain,  their  ancestors  were  not 
such,  they  excelled  all  other  people  in  wisdom  and  knowledge,  as 
it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  they  should;  since  they  had  a  peculiar 
revelation  from  God,  and  were  directed  by  him  in  things  natural, 
civil,  and  religious;  and  as  they  had  the  advantage  above  all  man¬ 
kind  in  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  God,  so  in  polity,  morality, 
and  natural  philosophy;  all  the  wisdom  of  the  heathens,  was  derived 
from  them;  letters,  history,  arts  and  sciences,  literal  and  mechanic, 
owe  their  rise  or  improvement  to  them.  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and 
Aristotle,  borrowed  their  best  things  from  them;  of  which  learned 
men  may  be  convinced,  by  what  Josephus,  Clemens,  Alexandrinus, 
Justin  Martyr,  Eusebius  Csesaiiensis,  and  others,  who  were  mas¬ 
ters  both  of  Hebrew  and  heathen  philosophy,  have  observed;  '.and 
the  English  reader  may  be  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  this,  by  reading 
Gale’s  Court  of  the  Gentiles:  what  men  were  there  ever  in  any  na¬ 
tion  under  the  sun,  to  be  compared  with  Abraham,  Moses,  Solo¬ 
mon,  and  Daniel?  And  even  after  the  Babylonish' captivity,  and 
when  they  were  greatly  sunk  and  degenerated,  between  that  and 
the  times  of  Christ,  there  were  writers  of  considerable  note  among 
them,  in  divinity,  morality,  and  history;  as  the  books  of  the  Wisdom 
of  Solomon^  Ecclesiasticus^  and  the  Maccabees  show;  which  though 
afiocryfihat^  and  not  of  divine  inspiration,  have  many  things  very 
valuable  and  useful  in  them,  and  are  thought  proper  to  be  bound 
up  with  our  bibles,  and  read  by  the  common  people.  Josephus, 
and  Philo  the  Jew,  who  wrote  about  the  time  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  are  in  great  credit  with  learned  men;  though  the  for¬ 
mer  has  his  mistakes,  and  many  things  of  the  mythic  or  fabulous 
kind;  and  the  other,  is  a  writer  in  the  allegorical  way;  it  may  be, 
the  reason  why  these  are  had  in  esteem,  and  not  the  Misnic  and 
Talmudic  writers,  is,  because  they  wrote  in  Greek,  and  are  more 

easily  understood  than  the  latter,  whose  language  is  difficult,  and 
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*  Caphtor  Uperah,  Beer  Haggolah,  Derash  Moseli,  Leb  Haarjeh, 
Ammudeah  Shibgnah,  Ollelot  Ephraim. 
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their  style  crabbed  and  rugged.  And  since  I  have  mentioned  these 
two  writers^.  I  cannot  but  declare  my  opinion,  that  such  who  make 
it  their  study  to  illustrate  the  New  Testament  with  Greek  authors, 
would  do  well  to  compare  the  Greek  of  these  two  writers,  and  also 
that  of  the  Septuagint,  with  the  New  Testament;  since  their  writ¬ 
ings  were  nearest  the  times  of  the  New  Testament  writers,  and 
they  were  Jews,  as  they  were.  But  to  proceed;  though  since  the 
rejection  of  the  Messiah  ar>d  his  gospel,  the  Jews  are  given  up  to 
a  judicial  blindness  and  hardness,  yet  it  is  only  in  those  things 
which  relate  thereunto;  they  are  not  deprived  of  their  common 
sense  and  reason;  and'many  of  them  since,  have  been  famous  for 
their  knowledge  and  learning,  particularly  in  physic  and  astronomy;' 
and  some  of  them  have  made  a  very  great  figure  in  the  courts  of 
princes,  and  have  been  made  use  of  in  forming  and  executing  po-  * 
litical  schemes.  Menasseh  ben  Israel,  who  lived  in  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  was  a  man  of  considerable  reading  and  learning,  and  held  a 
correspondence  with  many  learned  men  among  the  Christians  of 
his  day;  and  by  his  writings,  appears  to  be  well  versed  in  divinity, 
and  in  ancient  and  modern  philosophy:  and  though  learning  in  all 
its  parts,  and  ‘even  Talmudic  learning  itself,  is  now  much  neglected 
by  that  people,  as  one  of  their  Rabbins  here  in  London  com^ained 
to  me  some  years  ago,  yet  do  we  find  that  they  want  capacity?  that 
they  are  men  void  of  common  sense  and  understanding?  Do  we 
not  find  them  acute  enough  in  their  trade  and  commerce  among 
us?  What  reason  is  there  for  this  general  calumny?  Are  not  they 
able  to  give  an  account  of  their  own  nation,  their  rites,  customs, 
and  usages? 

But  be  they  as  fabulous  and  as  foolish,  as  unfaithful  and  wicked, 
as  they  can  be  said,  or  thought  to  be,  do  they  exceed  the  heathen 
writers,  poets,  historians,  and  philosophers,  in  such  a  character? 
who  were  not  only  all  of  them  idolaters,  but  many  of  them  very 
profane  persons;  whose  writings  are  stuffed  with  lies,  lewdness, 
and  all  manner  of  wickedness:  yet  many  learned  men  have  em¬ 
ployed  their  time  in  the  study  of  them,  and  have  taken  many 
things  from  them,  for  the  illustration  of  the  sacred  text;  and  how 
have  they  rejoiced,  as  if  they  had  found  a  great  spoil,  when  they 
have  lighted  upon  any  thing,  that  has  served  to  explain  a  word  or 
phrase  in  the  New  Testament,  or  settle  and  establish  the  sense  of 
one;  or  could  observe  any  usage,  rite,  or  ceremony  among  the 
heathens,  to  which  it  has  been  thought  there  might  be  an  allusion 
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in  it;  though  it  has  been,  as  Braunius  observes,  in  a  gentile  Aris* 
totle,  or  Epicurus;  in  an  impure  Aristophanes,  Martial,  Lucian, 
Catullus,  Petronius,  those  ministers  of  wickedness;  or  in  a  Homer, 
Hesiod,  and  Ovid,  those  makers  of  fables,  and  others  of  the  same 
stamp.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  object  to  such  a  method  of  illustrat¬ 
ing  scripture:  I  am  of  opinion,  that  all  kind  of  learning  contributes 
to  the  knowledge  of  scripture,  and  all  should  be  employed  that 
way,  and  be  subservient  to  it:  Erasmus  and  Beza  formerly,  and  of 
late  Eisner,  Bos,  Wolfius,  and  Raphelius,  have  done  much  this 
way,  to  great  profit  and  advantage.  1  do  not  dislike  the  illustration 
of  the  passage  in  Revelation  ii.  17.  concerning  the  white  stone, 
and  new  name  in  it,  by  those  lines  of  Ovid, 

Mos  erat  antiquis  niveis  atrisque  lapillls 

His  damnare  reos,  illis  absolvere  culpa. 

Though  they  are  taken  out  of  the  fables  of  his  Metamorfihoaea:  all 
that  1  insist  upon  is,  that  Jewish  writers  should  stand  at  least  upon 
tin  equal  foot  with  heathen  ones,  in  things  relating  to  their  own  lan¬ 
guage,  rites,  and  customs;  and  this  is  no  unreasonable  demand;  and 
in  it  I  have  a  very  learned  ancient  writer  on  my  side:  “  the  things 
of  the  Hebrews  are  to  be  taken  from  themselves,  and  not  elsewhere; 
as  we  learn  the  things  of  the  Phoenicians  from  the  Phoenicians;  and 
the  things  of  the  Egyptians  from  the  Egyptians;  as  also  the  things 
of  the  Grecians  from  those  that  are  most  famous  among  them;  and 
the  things  of  philosophers  from  the  philosophers,  and  not  from  those 
who  arc  unskilful  in  philosophy:  so  I  reckon  it  must  follow,  says  he, 
that  the  things  of  *the  Hebrews  must  be  taken  from  their  writings, 
and  not  elsewhere.”  And  indeed  it  should  seem  as  if  these  ought  to 
have  the  preference  to  hbathen  writers;  since  they  profess  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  one,  true,  and  living  God,  believe  a  divine  revelation, 
receive  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  many  of  their  com¬ 
mentators  have  wrote,  in  many  things,  well  upon;  who  when  they 
write  well,  as  it  is  confessed,  none  do  better.  And  especially,  they 
ought  surely  to  be  regarded  and  credited,  when  what  they  say  agrees 
with  the  New  Testament,  and  serves  to  illustrate  and  confirm  it. 

These  men  are  indeed  enemies  to  the  gospel  of  Christ,  but^« 
cBt  et  ab  ho9te  doceri;  and  the  concessions  of  an  enemy  may  be  made 
use  of  to  great  advantage  against  him,  and  for  the  confirmation  of 
truth:  besides,  the  people  of  the  Jews  are  to  be  converted  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  day  ;  and  it  is  worth  our  while  to  be  at  the  pains  to  convince  them 
of  their  errors,  to  urge  their  ancient  writings  against  them,  and  in 
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favour  of  Christianity,  to  retort  their  own  arguments  upon  them,  to 
recommend  the  reading  of  the  New  Testament  unto  them,  by 
showing  the  agreement  of  its  style  with  their  writings,  and  by 
proving  facts  in  it  out  of  them,  and  so  remove  their  prejudices 
against  it;  but  if  nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  hoped  for  from  such 
a  method  of  proceeding,  surely  it  must  be  of  use  to  us  Christians. 
Is  it  of  no  moment  and  importance  to  the  cause  of  Christianity, 
that  the  Jews  themselves  allow  that  there  was  such  a  person  as 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  about  the  time  he  is  said  to  live;  that  the 
names  of  his  parents  were  Joseph  and  Mary;  that  he  was  born  in 
Bethlehem  of  Judea;  that  he  was  for  some  time  in  Egypt;  that  he 
preached  very  much  in  Galilee;  that  he  wrought  miracles,  cleansed 
lepers,  8cc.  that  he  rode  to  Jerusalem  on  an  ass,  and  was  put  to 
death  by  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  the  passover?  All  which,  with 
other  things  related  by  them,  agree  with  the  evangelic  history, 
and  confirm  it:  they  own  there  was  such  a  person  as  John  the 
baptist,  who  administered  baptism  in  those  times;  they  give 
us  the  names  of  several  of  the  disciples  of  Christ,  whom  they 
allow  to  have  had  the  gift  of  healing  diseases.  It  is  of  no  use  to 
us,  nor  any  satisfaction  to  our  minds,  to  observe  from  the  Jews 
themselves,  that  there  were  such  traditions  among  them  as  the 
New  Testament  speaks  of,  and  condemns?  and  that  we  are  able^ 
not  only  to  show  in  the  gross  that  there  were  such  things  as  the 
traditions  of  the  elders,  but  that  we  can  produce  the  particular 
ones  our  Lord  mentions,  and  such  customs  and  usages  as  are 
referred  to  by  him  and  his  apostles?  Besides,  are  there  not  many, 
not  only  words  and  phrases,  but  things,  which  would  have  been 
morally  impossible  to  understand  in  an  ordinary  way,  without  the 
assistance  of  Jewish  learning?  What  could  we  have  known  of  their 
synagogues,  and  synagogue  worship?  of  the  several  sects  of  reli¬ 
gion  among  them?  of  their  sanhedrim,  and  other  courts  of  judica¬ 
ture?  of  their  scourging  with  forty  stripes  save  one?  of  their  phy¬ 
lacteries?  of  being  uncircumcised  after  circumcision?  of  a  sabbath 
day's  journey,  with  a  multitude  of  other  things?  Upon  such  con¬ 
siderations  as  these,  many  great  men  have  declared  their  sense  of 
the  great  usefulness  of  the  Jewish  writings  for  the  understanding 
of  the  New  Testament. 
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RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  MINUTES  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF 
THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH.  MAT  SESSIONS  1809. 

The  Committee  of  Missions  made  their  second  report;  which, 
being  read  and  amended,  was  adopted,  and  is  as  follows: 

The  standing  committee  of  missions  beg  leave  to  recommend 
to  the  general  assembly  to  appoint  the  following  persons  as  mis¬ 
sionaries: 

1.  The  rev.  Jedediah  Chapman  a  missionary,  for  four  months, 
in  the  Genessee  country,  at  his  own  discretion. 

2.  The  rev.  Gideon  Blackburn,  a  missionary  to  the  Cherokee 

Indians,  for  six  months.  '  ^ 

3.  The  fev.  Stuart  Williamson  and  Mr.  William  Kennedy,  a 
licentiate,  missionaries  at  Dover,  Delaware,  till  the  first  of  May 
next;  the  time  to  be  divided  between  them.* 

4.  The  rev.  Joseph  B.  Lapsley  a  missionary,  for  three  months, 
on  the  following  route,  viz.  Duck,  Elk,  and  Flint  rivers,  Crowl 
creek,  Tenessee,  and  in  other  destitute  parts,  v 

5.  The  rev.  John  Lindsley  a  missionary,  for  three  months,  in 
the  counties  of  Steuben,  Tioga,  and  Ontario,  in  the  state  of  New 
York;  and  that  he  be  directed  particularly  to  visit  a  congregation 
styled  “  The  United  Presbyterian  Congregation,”  residing  in  Steu¬ 
ben  and  Ontario  counties,  from  whom  a  petition  was  received  by 
the  general  assembly. 

6.  The  rev.  John  H.  Rice  a  missionary,  for  three  months,  to 
the  blacks  in  Charlotte  county,  Virginia,  and  parts  adjacent. 

7.  The  rev.  Thomas  Cleland  a  missionary,  for  four  months,  in 
Louisiana;  he  being  allowed  to  preach  at  discretion  in  going  and 
returning. 

8.  The  rev.  James  Kemper  a  missionary,  for  four  months,  in 
the  country  included  between  the  Rappahannock  and  Potomac  ri¬ 
vers,  the  Blue  ridge  and  the  Chesapeak. 

9. ’  The  rev.  John  Howe  a  missionary,  for  three  months,  spend¬ 
ing  his  time  chiefly  in  the  bounds  of  the  late  Cumberland  presby¬ 
tery,  and,  if  convenient,  to  visit  Upper  Louisiana. 

•  It  is  understood  that  the  congregation  at  Dover  will  support  the 
expense  of  this  mission. 


10.  The  rev.  Samuel  Finley  a  missionary,  for  three  months,  in 
the  bounds  of  the  late  Cumberland  presbytery. 

11.  Mr.  Andrew  McDonald  a  missionary,  for  four  months,  on 
the  head  waters  of  Muskingum,  Hockhocking,  and  Scioto. 

12.  The  rev.  John  Boyd  a  missionary,  for  two  months,  on  the 
head  waters  of  Allegany,  and  the  borders  of  Lake  Erie. 

13.  The  rev.  James  M‘Greedy  a  missionary,  for  three  months, 
on  the  waters  of  the  great  Miami. 

14.  Mr.  James  H.  Dickey  a  missionary,  for  four  months,  in 
the  Indiana  territory;  thence  to  Levingston  county,  in  Kentucky, 
thence  through  a  part  of  Tennessee  and  the  southern  counties  of 
Kentucky. 

15.  The  rev.  David  Rice  a  missionary,  for  one  month,  at  dis¬ 
cretion.* 

The  committee  recommend  also, 

1 .  That  this  committee  be  authorised  to  employ  a  missionary, 
for  three  months,  on  the  peninsula  lying  between  the  Delaware  and 
Chesapeak  bays  and  the  ocean. 

2.  That  the  presbytery  of  Columbia  be  authorised  to  employ 
two  missionaries,  one  for  two  months  and  another  for  three  months, 
on  routes  recommended  by  the  presbytery,  viz.  the  one  to  itinerate 
about  lake  George  and  lake  Champlain;  visiting  all  the  towns  and 
settlements  in  that  region,  until  he  reach  the  state  of  Vermont: 
the  other  to  commence  his  route  at  Ticonderoga,  on  the  west  sid^ 
of  lake  Champlain,  and  to  pursue  his  course  down  that  lake;  vi^t- 
ing  all  the  destitute  settlements  in  that  extensive  region,  until  he 
arrive  at  the  province  of  Canada. 

3.  That  the  presbytery  of  Albany  be  authorised  to  employ  two 
missionaries,  for  two  months  each,  in  that  tract  of  country  which  is 
adjacent  to  the  Sacondaga  river,  and  in  the  county  of  St.  Lawrence. 

4.  That  the  presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  be  authorised  to 
employ  a  missionary,  for  two  months,  in  such  parts  of  the  state  of 
New  Jersey  within  their  bounds,  as  shall  appear  to  them  to  have 
the  greatest  need  of  missionary  labours. 

5.  That  the  standing  committee  of  missions  be  authorised  to 
appoint  a  person  or  persons  to  perform  missionary  services,  for  six 

*  Since  the  rising  of  the  assembly,  the  rev.  Thomas  Marques  has  been 
appointed,  by  the  committee  of  missions,  a  missionary,  for  one  month,  in 
that  tract  of  country  which  lies  between  Zeansville  and  the  head  of  Mad 


months,  in  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  country 
adjacent. 

6.  That  the  presbytery  of  Huntingdon  be  authorised  to  employ 

a  missionary,  for  two  months,  in  the  missionary  country  within  their 
bounds.  V 

7.  That  the  presbytery  of  Hudson  be  authorised  to  employ  a 
missionary,  for  two  months,  in  the  missionary  region  within  their 
bounds.  ^ 

8.  That  the  presbytery  of  Washington  be  authorised  to  employ 
a  missionary,  for  three  months,  within  their  bounds. 

9.  That  the  presbytery  of  Transylvania  be  authorised  to  employ 
a  missionary,  for  four  months,  to  visit  the  country  of  the  Natchez. 

10.  That  the  presbytery  of  Baltimore  be  authorised  to  employ 
a  missionary  at  Bladensburgh,  and  in  the  city  of  Washington,  near 
the  navy  yard;  to  be  compensated  for  not  more  than  three  months; 
and  that  the  same  presbytery  be  authorised  to  employ  a  missionary 
for  one  month,  at  Soldier’s  Delight.* 

The  committee  further  recommend  to  the  assembly,  that  five 
hundred  dollars  be  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  Hywassee 
school,  in  the  Cherokee  country  for  the  current  year:  and  that  the 
trustees  of  the  general  assembly  be  authorised  and  directed  to  pay, 
when  the  circumstances  of  the  funds,  during  the  present  year,  will 
admit,  four  hundred  dollars  to  the  board  of  trust  of  the  synod  of 
Pitteburgh,  for  the  support  of  the  Indian  mission  under  their  care; 
and  if  it  shall  appear  consistent  with  the  state  of  the  funds,  after 
provision  shall  have  been  made  to  satisfy  generally,  the  other  ap¬ 
propriations  {r  missionary  services,  the  trustees  be  authorised  and 
directed  to  pay,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  of 
missions,  one  hundred  dollars  more,  toward  promoting  the  impor¬ 
tant  design  above  mentioned. 

The  committee  to  which  was  referred  the  overture  in  relation  te 
the  establishment  of  a  theological  school,  brought  in  the  following 
report,  which,  being  read,  was  adopted,  and  is  as  follows. 

The  committee  appointed  on  the  subject  of  a  theological  school^ 
overtured  from  the  presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  report. 

That  three  m-^Kles  of  compassing  this  important  object  have 
presented  themselves  to  their  consideration. 

*  Should  the  several  presbyteries  authorised  by  the  general  assembly 
to  employ  missionaries,  exercise  their  privilege,  the  whole  amount  of  mis¬ 
sionary  expenses,  for  this  year,  will  be  more  than  four  thousand  dollars. 
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The  first  iS)  to  establish  one  great  school^  in  some  convenient 
place^  near  the  center  of  the  bounds  of  our  church. 

The  second  to  establish  two  such  schools^  in  such  places  aS 
may  best  accommodate  the  northern  and  southern  divisions  of  the 
church. 

The  third  is,  to  establish  such  a  school,  within  the  bounds  of 
each  of  the  synods.  In  this  case,  your  committee  suggest  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  leaving  it  to  each  synod  to  direct  the  mode  of  forming 
the  school,  and  the  place  where  it  shall  be  established. 

The  advantages^attending  the  first  of  the  proposed  modes  ai:e, 
that  it  would  be  furnished  with  larger  funds,  and,  therefore,  with  a 
more  extensive  library,  and  a  greater  number  of  professors* 

The  system  of  education  pursued  in  it,  would,  therefore,  be 
more  extensive  and  more  perfect;  the  youths  educated  in  it  would 
also  become  more  united  in  the  same  views,  and  contract  an  early 
and  lasting  friendship  for  each  other;  circumstances  which  could 
not  fail  of  promoting  harmony  and  prosperity  in  the  church.  The 
disadvantages  attending  this  mode  would  be,  principally  those 
derived  from  the  distance  of  its  position  from  the  extremities  of 
the  presbyterian  bounds. 

The  advantages  attending  the  second  of  the  proposed  oiodea^ 
and  the  disadvantages  will  readily  suggest  themselves,  from  a 
comparison  of  this  with  the  other  two. 

The  advantages  which  would  attend  the  third,  to  wit;  the  estat 
blishment  of  theological  schools,  by  the  respective  synods,  would 
be  the  following.  The  local  situation  of  the  respective  schools 
would  be  peculiarly  convenient  for  the^veral  parts  of  a  country 
so  extensive,  as  that  for  the  benefit  of  which  they  were  designed. 
The  inhabitants  having  the  seminaries  brought  near  to  them,  would 
feel  a  peculiar  interest  in  their  prosperity,  ^and  may  be  rationally 
expected  to  contribute  to  it  much  jmore  liberally  and  generally, 
than  to  a  single  school,  or  even  to  two.  The  synods  also,*  having 
the  immediate  care  of  them,  ai)d  directing  either  in  person,  or  by 
delegation,  all  their  concerns,  would  feel  a  similar  interest,  ahd 
would  probably  be  better  pleased  with  a  system  formed  by  them¬ 
selves,  and  therefore  peculiarly  suited  to  the  wishes  and  interests 
of  the  several  parts  of  the  church  immediately  under  their  direc¬ 
tion.  Greater  efforts,  therefore,  may  be  expected  from  ministers 
and  people,  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  these  schools,  than  of  any 
other.  The  disadvantages  of  this  mode  would  be,  the  inferiority 
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of  the  funds,  a  smaller  number  of  professors,  a  smaller  library)  and 
a  more  limited  system  of  education  in  each.  The  students  also, 
Would,  as  now,  be  strangers  to  each  other. 

Should  the  last  of  these  modes  be  adopted,  your  committee  are 
of  opinion  that  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  erection  and  conduct 
of  each  school,  should  be  left  to  the  direction  of  the  respective  sy¬ 
nods.  If  either  of  the  first,  the  whole  should  be  subject  to  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  general  assembly. 

Your  committee  also  suggest,  that  in  the  former  of  these  cases, 
the.  funds  for  each  school  should  be  raised  within  the  bounds  of  the 
synod,  within  which  it  was  stationed.  In  the  latter  they  should  be 
collected  fron^  the  whole  body  of  the  church. 

Your  committee,  therefore,  submit  the  following  resolution, 
to  wit: 

Resolved,  That  the  above  plans  be  submitted  to  all  the  presby¬ 
teries  within  the  bounds  of  the  general  assembly,  for  their  consi¬ 
deration,  and  that  they  be  careful  to  send  up  to  Ac  next  assembly, 
at  their  sessions  in  May  1810,  their  opinions  on  the  subject. 

The  committee  appointed  to  report  on  the  establishment  of  a 
society  for  procuring  and  distributing  religious  tracts,  reported  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  adopted. 

Resolved,  That,  whereas  it  appears  to  this  assembly,  that  great 
and  increasing  good  hath  accrued  to  the  church  of  Christ,  by  the 
distribution  of  small,  cheap,  religious  tracts;  it  is  hereby  earnestly 
recommended,  that  each  synod  take  measures  for  establishing  as 
many  religious  tract  societies  within  their  bounds,  by  the  associat¬ 
ing  one  or  more  presbyteries,  as  may  be  most  convenient  for  this 
purpose;  and  that  such  societies  may  adopt  such  plan,  for  carrying 
into  effect  the  ol)ject  of  this  resolution,  as  may  be  most  conducive, 
in  their  judgment,  to  this  end. 

^  The  rev.  Messrs.  Samuel  Blatchford,  D.  D.  David  Higgins, 
Aaron  Woolworth,  Samuel  Miller,  D.  D.  Joseph  Clark,  Ashbel 
Green,  D.  D.  Robert  Cathcart,  John  M‘Millan,  D.  D.  Thomas 
E.  Hughes,  Drury  Lacey,  Moses  Hoge,  Robert  G.  Wilson,  James 
Blythe,  William  Turner,  and  James  Hall,  D.  D.  were  appointed 
a  standing  committee,  to  certify  the  good  qualifications  of  the 
preachers  travelling  to  officiate  in  the  bounds  of  the  general  asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  state  of  Connecticut;  and  it  was,  moreover,  agreed, 
that  any  preacher  travelling  as  aforesaid,  shall  have  at  least  the 
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name  of  one  of  the  committee)  who  shall  belong  to  the  synod 
from  whose  bounds  he  came. 


ill.  Synod  of  Philadelphia. 


The  general  assembly  have  under  their  jurisdiction)  7  syn^S) 
32  presbyterieS)  and  I  association;  viz. 

Presbyteries  4.  Min.  Con,* 

rColumbia)  10  15 

1  Albany,  *  9  15 

I.  Synod  of  Albany.  <  Oneida,  7  13 

I  Geneva,  14  12 

^Middle  association,  17  no  Report. 

Presbyteries  4. 

TLong  Island,  16  17 

II.  Synod  of  New  York  and  1  Hudson,  16  21 

New  Jersey.  J  New  York,  29  27 

(^New  Brunswick)  22  32 

Presbyteries  6. 

^Philadelphia,  18  28 

New  Castle,  20  34 

III.  Synod  of  PhUadelphia.  4  ^  ‘ 

Baltimore,  10  9 

^Huntingdon,  14  36 

Presbyteries  5. 

^Redstone,  16  38 

Ohio,  22  37 

IV.  Synod  of  Pittsburgh.  <  Erie,  12  33 

I  Hartford,  ‘  9  29 

^Lancaster,  5  24 

'  Presbyteries  4. 

THanover,  9  18 

V.  S,.od  .f  Virgin.  i  .» 

(^Winchester,  7  21 

Presbyteries  3. 

{Transylvania,  20  24 

West  Lexington,  9  19 

Washington,  12  35 

Presbyteries  6. 

rOrange,  15  56 

I  1  St  Pres.  S.  Carolina,  16  31 

VII.  Synod  of  the  Caro-  J  2d  Pres.  S«  Carolina,  9  23 

Unas.  I  Concord,  14  29 

Union,  1116 

•  ^Hopewell,  no  Report 


IV.  Synod  of  Pittsburgh. 


V.  Synod  of  Virginia. 
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VI.  Synod  of  Kentucky. 


VII.  Synod  of  the  Caro- 
Unas. 


56 

31 

23 

29 

16 

no  Report. 


*  Min.  stands  for  ministers;  and  con.  for  congregations. 
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ORDINATION. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  at  Hack« 
ettstown,  in  Sussex  county,  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  on  the 
14th  day  of  June  1809,  M.  Joseph  Campbell,  a  licentiate  of  that 
presbytery,  was  solemnly  ordained  to  the  holy  office  of  the  gospel 
ministry,  and  installed  pastor  of  the  congregations  of  Hacketts- 
town,  and  of  Pleasant  Grove,  a  small  congregation  lately  formed 
on  Schooley’s  mountain. 

*  A  sermon  adapted  to  the  occasion  was  preached  to  an  attentive 
audience,  by  the  rev.  Robert  Finley,  from  1  Cor.  ii.  2.  “  For  I  de^ 
termined  not  to  know  ahy  thing  among  yoUj  save  Jesus  Christ  and 
ftim  crucified^  \ 

The  rev.  George  S.  Woodhull,  who  had  been  appointed  t^ 
preside  on  the  occasion,  recited  in  the  audience  of  the  people  the 
proceedings  of  the  presbytery  preparatory  to  the  ordination,  put 
the  questions  prescribed  in  the  form  of  government  to  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell  and  the  congregations,  and  made  the  ordaining  prayer.  Suit¬ 
able  charges  were  then  given  to  the  newly  ordained  minister  and 
the  congregations,  by  the  rev.  Joseph  Clark,  and  after  prayer  and 
singing  a  psalm,  the,  ^sembly  were  dismissed  with  the  usual 
blessing. 

We  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  will  afford  pleasure  to  many  of 
our  Readers  to  learn  the  origin  of  the  Bristish  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  to  whose  liberality  and  friendship  the  Philadelphia  Bible 
Society  feels  itself  greatly  indebted.  The  following  brief  account  is 
authentic. 

This  society  was  instituted  in  the  year  1804.  Its  exclusive 
object  is  to  promote  and  assist  the  circulation  of  the  scriptures 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  only  copies  to  be  circulated  in  the 
languages  of  the  united  kingdom,  are  those  of  the  authorized 
version  without  note  or  comment. 

The  object  of  this  society  being  so  simple,  and  the  sphere  of 
its  proposed  employment  so  extensive,  it  has  been  judged  expe¬ 
dient  to  engage  in  its  support  all  denominations  of  Christians,  who 
profess  to  regard  the  holy  8criptures*~as  the'  proper  standard  of 
religion. 

Such  a  constitution  of  the  society,  while  it  secures  an  adhe¬ 
rence  to  the  authorized  version  by  the  mutual  jealouries  of  ita 
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members  on  all  matters  of  construction  and  comment,  provides  at 
the  same  time  for  employing  in  its  behalf  more  zeal  and  resources 
than  could  be  expected  from  its  appropriation  to  any  particular  de¬ 
scription  of  Christians. 

Within  the  short  space  of  four  years  the  society  has  succeeded 
in  accomplishing  many  important  parts  of  its  comprehenrive  de¬ 
sign.  This  will  appear  from  the  following  facts. 

It  has  produced  by  its  aid  and  encouragement  societies  similar 
to  its  own,  in  Germany  and  Prussia.  By  the  former  of  these,  5000 
copies  of  a  German  Protestant  New  Testament  have  been  printed; 
and  types  have  been  also  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  printing  suc¬ 
cessively  a  supply  of  German  bibles  for  many  generations:  by  the 
latter,  an  edition  of  the  Bohemian  bible  is  in  a  course  of  printing 
for  the  use  of  the  protestants  in  Bohemia,  Berlin,  and  elsewhere. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  both  these  societies  are  continuing 
their  operations,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  occasioned  by  the 
war. 

Two  thousand  copies  of  St.  John,  in  the  Mohawk  language, 
have  been  printed  in  London  at  the  society's  expense;  500  of 
which  have  already  been  distributed,  with  great  acceptance,  among 
the  Mohawks  settled  on  the  Grand  River;  and  500  more  have  been 
sent,  for  the  use  of  the  Roman  catholic  and  other  Mohawks  lower 
down  ihe  St.  Lawrence,  in  consequence  of  an  application  to  that 
effect. 

Three  thousand  copies  of  the  Icelandic  New  Testament  have 
been  printed  in  Copenhagen  at  the  society’s  expense,  2000  of 
which  have  been  bound  and  forwarded  to  Iceland;  and  the  sum  of 
300/.  was  also  voted  by  the  society  in  aid  of  a  fund  then  raising  in 
Denmark,  for  printing  the  whole  bible  in  the  Icelandic  language. 
The  latter  object  has  been  necessarily  interrupted  for  the  present 
by  the  events  of  the  war;  but  it  is  matter  of  real  satisfaction  and 
gratitude  to  know,  that  the  former  has  been  carried  into  complete 
effect. 

Two  separate  sums  of  1000/.  each  have  been  granted  towards 
the  translations  of  the  scriptures  now  going  on  in  Bengal,  into  ten 
oriental  languages,  among  which  are  the  Shanscrit  and  Chinese. 
Specimens  of  these  translations  have  been  received:  they  are  in 
different  degrees  of  forwardness,  and  some  are  actually  completed. 

Arabic  types  and  paper  have  been  granted  by  the  society  for 
the  purpose  of  printing  5000  copies  of  the  New  Testament  in  the 
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Turkish  language  at  Karass  on  the  borders  of  the  Caspian  sea;  a 
iaTourable  opportunity  having  offered  for  introducing  the  scriptures 
among  a  people  amounting  to  nearly  30  millions  who  speak  that 
language)  and  who  inhabit  from  the  banks  of  the  Wolga  to  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine. 

Sixty  pounds  have  been  granted  upon  application  from  certain 
ministers  of  the  United  Brethi*en  at  Sarepta,  near  Astrachan,  to 
enable  them  to  purchase  types  for  piinting  a  portion  of  the  scrip¬ 
tures  in  the  Calmuck  dialect;  and  farther  assistance  has  been  ten¬ 
dered  to  them)  as  an  encouragement  to  complete  the  translation  of 
the  scriptures  into  that  language. 

Five  thousand  copies  of  the  Spanish  testament  have  been 
printed  by  the  society;  and  they  are  proceeding  to  print  Portu¬ 
gese  and  Italian  versions;^  1 1,000  of  the  French  have  been  ordered 
at  different  times;  and  preparations  are  now  making  for  procuring 
a  stereotype  edition  of  the  latter. 

Twenty  thousand  Welsh  bibles,  and  30,000  testaments,  have 
been  printed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Welsh,  whether  resident  in  the 
principality  or  in  other  parts  of  the  island. 

Ireland  has  engaged  much  of  the  society’s  attention.  English 
testaments  have  been  supplied  to  societies  and  individuals  in  that 
country,  for  distribution  in  schools,  as  well  Roman  catholic  as  pro- 
testant,  and  also  in  other  channels.  Grants  of  100/.  each  have  been 
made  to  the  Hibernian  Bible  Society  at  Dublin,  and  the  Cork  Bible 
Society;  to  both  which,  as  well  as  to  the  association  in  Dublin  ^  for 
discountenancing  vice,”  and  a  bible  committee  in  the  synod  of 
Ulster,  offers  have  been  made  of  furnishing  copies  of  the  scrip¬ 
tures  without  limitation,  at  the  cost  prices. 

Twenty  thousand  copies  of  a  neat  Gaelic  bible,  and  ten  thousand 
additional  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  have  been  printed  for  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland;  more  than  half  the  impression  was  speedily 
subscribed  for  with  expressions  of  joy  and  gratitude,  by  ministers 
and  congregations  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

N.  B.  The  English  and  Welsh  bibles  and  New  Testaments  are 
all  printed  by  stereotype,  under  the  direction  of  the  university  of 
Cambridge. 

To  the  above  series  of  facts  it  may  be  added,  that  the  society 
has  furnished  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  and  occasionally  of 
the  whole  bible,  in  different  languages,  at  home,  to  the  convicts 
at  Woolwich;  the  prisoners  in  Newgate,  and  other  jails;  the  Ger* 
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man  soldiers  and  seamen  at  Margate,  Gosport,  Guildford,  Dublin, 
and  other  places;  the  sea  iencibles  on  the  Essex  coast;  and  the 
French  and  Spanbh  prisoners  of  war:  and  abroad,  to  the  British 
soldiers  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  the  army  and  navy  and  Euro¬ 
pean  inhabitants  in  the  East  Indies;  the  inhabitants  of  Newfound¬ 
land,  Halifax,  and  Nova  Scoda;  the  settlers  at  Van  Dieman’s 
land.  Sierra  Leone,  and  Goree;  the  French  at  St.  Domingo;  the  • 
Spaniards  at  Buenos  Ayres;  the  colonists  of  New  South  Wales; 
the  inhabitants  of  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Canada;  and 
to  different  parts  of  France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany. 

The  society  has  already  granted  between  mne  and  ten  thousand 
pounds  for  these  several  objects,  and  stands  further  pledged  for  very 
considerable  sums  on  account  of  the  many  important  undertakings 
in  which  it  is  now  engaged.  ' 

The  business  of  the  society  is  conducted  by  a  committee  of  36 
layman,  6  of  whom  must  be  foreigners  resident  in  London,  or  its 
vicinity;  half  the  remainder,  members  of  the  church  of  England; 
and  the  other  half,  members  of  other  denominations  of  Christians. 

A  guinea  a  year  constitutes  a  member,  and  five  guineas  a  year 
a  governor  during  subscription. 

A  donation  of  30/.  constitutes  a  member  for  life,  and  one  of  50/. 
a  governor  for  life. 

Every  governor,  as  well  as  the  president,' vice-presidents,  and 
treasurer,  are  members  of  the  committee. 

Every  clergyman,  or  dissenting  minister,  subscribing  one  gui¬ 
nea  a  year,  is  privileged  to  attend  and  vote  in  the  committee. 

Meipbers  are  allowed  to  purchase  bibles  and  testaments,  within 
the  year,  to  the  amount  of  five  guineas  for  every  guinea  subscribed, 
at  a  deduction  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  cost  prices,  and  a  further 
quantity  (upon  application  to  the  committee)  at  the  cost  price. 

A  benefactor  of  20/.  is  to  be  considered  as  an  annual  subscriber 
of  one  guinea.  A  benefactor  of  50/.  as  an  antiual  subscriber  of  five 
guineas. 

The  society  has  received  many  valuable  presents  of  copies  of 
the  scriptures  in  different  languages;  such  donations  will  at  all 
times  be  very  gratefully  acknowledged. 

Bibles  and  Testaments  issued  by  the  society  to  31^/  March  1808. 


Bibles  in  various  languages . 16,544 

Testaments  in  various  languages . 64,61  a 


POETRY. 

THE  penitent’s  PRATER. 

All.  gracious  God,  whene’er  I  trace 
Thy  wond’rous  love  and  conquering  grace. 
My  humbled  soul  thy  name  would  praise, 
To  thee  immortal  honours  raise; 

Sound  to  the  world  with  loud  acclaim. 

The  peerless  glories  of  thy  name. 

Tell  to  the  weak  thy  matchless  pow’r, 

To  succour  in  the  trying  hour! 

Thy  wise  decrees  ordain’d  my  birth. 
Plac’d  me  on  this  revolving  earth; 

Thy  love,  when  in  the  womb  I  lay, 

Did  guard  me  through  my  natal  day; 
When  heedless  in  my  youth  I  ran, 

Thy  goodness  guided  me  to  man, 

Led  me  while  in  my  tender  years 
Through  this  dark,  dreary  vale  of  tears! 

Jehovah,  Jesus!  still  extend 
Thy^bleeding  love:  be  thou  my  friend,  . 
And  lave  me  in  the  precious  flood 
The  cleansing  fountain  of  thy  blood! 
Press’d  by  the  dark  and  hard  control 
Of  sin,  behold  my  burthen’d  soul. 

Thou  bleeding  lamb  bestow  thy  grace; 
And  save  me  by  thy  righteousness! 

Not  for  one  merit  of  my  own. 

But  for  my  Saviour’s  sake  alone. 

Behold  my  soul  with  anguish  swell, 

O!  save  me  or  I  sink  to  hell! 

Thou  know’st  the  wishes  of  my  heart. 
And  each  desire  I  would  impart, 

Thou  canst  perceive  each  feeling  there, 
O!  save  me  then  from  dark  despair! 

If  there  one  wish.  Lord,  thou  canst  see, 
That  urges  me  to  fly  from  thee, 

O!  bid  the  rash  intruder  go. 

And  seal  me  to  thy ^If  below; 

And  when  the  vital  ember  dies. 

My  soul  shall  meet  thee  in  the  skies, 
With  saints  and  angels  praise  thy  name, 
Iti  hallelujahs’  to  the  lamb! 


